he Musical Corl. 





“Tue woRTH OF ART APPEARS MOST“EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES” — Githe. 





SUBSCRIPTION —Stamped for Postage—20s. PER ANNUM 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to BOOSEY & SONS, 28 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


Vor. 40—No. 


-s M. THALBERG’S 


NEW COMPOSITIONS, 
AS PERFORMED AT HIS CONCERTS IN LONDON. 








THALBERG’S BALLADE, 
AN ORIGINAL COMPOSITION FOR THE PIANO. 


Price 4s. 


“An exquisite Romance, which no imitator, however ingenious, 
could have written—as quaint, as fascinating, and at the same time as 
Thalbergian as anything of the kind that has been produced for years,” 

The Times, 


THALBERG’S ART OF SINGING, 
APPLIED TO THE PIANO. 


New Series. Price 8s. each, 


No. 13.—Serenade from “ Il Barbiere.” 
14.—Duet from “ Zauberflote.” 
15.,—Barcarole from “‘ Giani di Calais,” 
16.—“ La ci darem” and trio, “ Don Juan.” 
17,—Serenade by Grétry. 
18.—Romance from “ Otello.” 

“Among the hitherto unknown compositions were some selections 
from the ‘Art of Singing applied to the Piano,’ ‘ Transcriptions’ of 
Operatic Melodies, arranged in M. Thalberg’s ornate and elaborate 
manner, invaluable to Pianists who believe that the instrument of their 
choice can, under skilful management, emulate the violin itself in the 
delivery of cantabile passages.” — The Times. 


LONDON: 
BOOSEY & SONS, HOLLES STREET. 


F OR ORCHESTR A.—Meyerseer’s GRAND 

EXHIBITION OVERTURE is now ready, for full orchestra. Price 12s. 

Also Auser’s GRAND EXHIBITION MARCH, for orchestra. Price 7s. 6d. 
Boosty & Sons, Holles Street. 


GIGNOR GARDONI’S NEW SONG, “ Pourquoi.” 


Romance, By Signor Mvratort. Sung by Signor Garpont at the Concerts 
of the Nobility during the present Season with immense success. Price 2s. 6d. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 











IMS REEVES’ NEW SONG, “She may smile on 


many.” By Howarp Grover. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves with unprecedented 
success. Encored on every occasion. 
Po Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


OZART’S DON JUAN. 9s. Boosey & Sons 


New Edition, complete, for Voice and Pianoforte, with English and Italian 
| te The whole of the Recitatives and Notes of the Author’s Instrumentation. 
ice 9s, In cloth (400 pages). 
wa splendid Edition, the best and cheapest ever publi-hed, of Mozart’s great 
ork, should be in the hands of every professor of music. Also Figaro, 9s. 
Zauberflite, 5s. ; 





’ 


Boosgzy & Sons, Holles Street. 


SATURDAY, JULY 5, 





JOSEPH GODDARD’S PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 


Price 7s. 6d. (To Subscribers, 5s.) 
Boosgzy & Sons, Holles Street. 
No. 27 





1862 


, { da. Unstamped 
PRICE ( Sd. Stamped 





THYHALBERG’S MATINEE, Hanover Square Rooms.— 

a. THALBERG’S LAST APPEARANCES. On Monday next July 7, positively 
his last appearance in London this Season. , 

Herr Jcacuim and S. ‘THAcpERG will perform one of Beethoven’s Sonatas, 
Stalls, 21s. ; Unreserved Seats, 10s. 6d. 

The Matinée to commence at Half-past Two o’clock. Programmes and Tickets 
to be had at Mitchell’s, Ollivier’s, Chappell’s, Cock & Hutchings’, Bond Street; 
Cramer & Co,’s, Regent Street ; Keith & Prowse’s, Cheapside; and of S. Thalberg’s 
Secretary, Hanover Square Rooms. 





ISS LOUISA VAN NOORDEN’S MATINEE, at 
16 Grosvenor Street (by kind permission of Messrs. Collard), on Friday, July 
11. To commence at Half past Two o'clock. Bg 
Artists: Mlle. Lispuaror, Signori_ Berrint and Giratponi (by permission of 
J. H. Mapleson, Esq.), Herr Formes, Messrs, AGUILAR, FAvittt, Paque, P. E. VAN 
Noorpen, and Pupil. ‘ 
Conductors: Messrs. BaLre and Ganz, 
Tickets, 10s. 6d. each ; Family ditto, to admit Three, £1 ls. To be had at the 
usual places ; and of Miss L. Van Noorden, 115 Great Russell Street, W.C. 





HILHARMONIC SOCIET Y.—JUBILEE 
CONCERT, St. James’s Hall, Monday Evening, July 14, at Eight o'clock. 

The Directors have the gratification to announce that Mad. Linp-GoLpscumipT and 

Mile. Titiens have kindly consented to sing, assisted by Mr. SantLey, Mrs. ANDERSON 
(Pianoforte) — her. last public performance — and Herr JoacniM (Violin). 

After the 5th, Tickets will be issued to non-subscribers. Stalls, Balcony, or Area 

2ls.; Balcony or Area Reserved, 10s. 6d.; Gallery, 5s. % 

Apoison, Houtier & Lucas, 216 Regent Street, W. 





{®. JOHN BALSIR CHATTERTON (Harpist to the 
SD Queen) will play a New Duet for Two Harps with the Composer (Mr. Joun 
— at Mr. CHESHIRE’S MATINEE, on July 9, at the Hanover Square 
ooms. 
Mr. Cuesuire will play Handel’s Fugue, in E minor, from the “‘ Suite de Piéces,”’ 
Alvar’s Grand Fantasia Lucrezia, &c. &c. 


ERR DEICHMANN’S MORNING CONCERT, 


Thursday, July 10, at 3 o’clock, Hanover Square Rooms. 
Vocallets : Miss RopertTine Henverson and Mr. Wertss. 
Instrumentalists: Messrs. Ktinvworta. Deicumann, L. Ries, H. Wess, DauBert, 
Benepict, Ganz, and C. P. Mann, 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; ‘Tickets, 7s. each. ‘To be obtained of the principal Music- 
sellers ; and of Herr Deichmann, 13 Dorchester Place, Blandford Square, N.W. 





dg LONDON VOCAL QUINTET UNION. — 


Miss Rose Hersee (Soprano), Miss Lerrier (Contralto), Mr. Carrer (Tenor), 
Mr. F, Osporne Wittiams (Second Tenor and Pianist}, M. De Fonranier (Basso), 
will give their FIRS I’ MORNING CONCERT, by permission of Charles Collard, 
Esq., at 16 Grosvenor Street, on Wednesday, July 9, 1862, 
Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 5s. ‘To be obtained of the principal Musicsellers ; 
and of the Hon. Sec., Mr. Henry Hersee, 2 Church Terrace, Camberwell. 


A ProMMas’s SIXTH and LAST HARP RECITAL, 
on Tuesday, July 8, at Three o’clock, at 16 Grosvenor Street (by kind per- 
mission of Messrs. Collard). . ' 

He will play Alvars’ “ Concertino” (for two Harps) with Mr. CHartes OBeRTHOR ; 
his own “ Tarantelle” (for two Harps) with Mr. Joan THomas; a Trio (for Harp, 
Piano, and Organ) with Messrs- Kung and EnGex; Irish Melodies, &c.; and will be 
assisted by several eminent vocalists, who will sing Rossini’s “ La Charité,” with 
Harps, Organ, and Piano. 

Tickets, 5s. and 10s. 6d. At the Music Shops, and of Mr. Aptommas, 6 Leighton 
Grove, Kentish ‘Town. 





K NGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATION (Liwrtep).— 
Persons intending to become Shareholders, and who have not yet sent in an 
Application for Shares, are requested to do so forthwith. 
Forms of Application and Prospectuses may be obtained at the Company’s Office, 
69 Regent Street, amg all the principal Musicsellers in Town and Country. 
Martin Cawoop, Secretary. 


M ISS ARABELLA GODDARD begs to inform her 
Friends and Pupils that she has REMOVED to No. 26 Upper Wimpole Street, 
Cavendish Square. 
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TENNANT 


WILL SING HIS NEW SONG, 


“HAST THOU NO TEAR FOR MEP” 


Composed expressly for him by CIRO PINSUTI, at the CONCERT of the 
Metropolitan Free Drinking Fountain Association, Exerer Haut, July i6. 


\ 


SHERRINGTON is already 
Full particulars will be shortly announced. 


MR. 





R. TENNANT has the honour to announce that his 
FIRST TOURNEE for the Winter Season, for which MAD. LEMMENS- 
gaged, will c on Monday, November 3. 








M R. SCOTSON CLARK will play his new Mazurka, 
“LA MIGNONNE,” on Pleyel Woelf & Co.’s Grand Piano at the French 
Court in the Exhibition, THIS DAY, and EVERY DAY NEXT WEEK. 





R. WALTER MACFARREN will play his 


“ TARANTELLA ” at Mr. Cuesuire’s Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, | 


July 9. 





ME: ASHTON (Barytone) is now at liberty to accept 


Engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., in London or the Provinces. 


Applications to be made to Mr. Jarrett, Musical and Concert Agent, at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, Foreign Music Warehouse, 244 Regent Street, W. 





ATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS, GLASGOW. 
kK The NINTH SEASON of the Glasgow “CITY HALL SATURDAY 
EVENING CONCERTS,” under the Auspices of the ‘‘ Glasgow Abstainers’ Union,” 
will commence on the First Saturday of September next. 

Applications to be addressed to Mr. James Lawson, Secretary, 118 Union Street, 
Glasgow. 





ISS ALICE DODD is in Town for the Season. 
For Engagements and Pupils, apply to Mr. R. W. Ollivier, 19 Old Bond Street, 
Piccadilly, W. 





RAULEIN LIEBHART begs to announce that she 


will remain in London during the Season. 


All communications for engagements to be addressed to Mr. Jarrett, musical and 
concert agent, 244 Regent Street. 





iB A MUSIC WAREHOUSE.—WANTED, an 
: rs ena for the Counter; must be a Good Salesman, and of Gentlemanly manners 
and address. 


PR ang stating Salary required, age and qualifications, to Y. Z., 2 Castle Square, 
righton. 





ELFAST ANACREONTIC SOCIETY.—WANTED, 


by the above Society, a GENTLEMAN competent to act as Leader and 
Conductor. 


For particulars as to Salary, &c., apply to Willi y 
Victorle Buildings Batten y » apply illiam Carson, Honorary Secretary, 





‘ 
Roxvat ACADEMY of MUSIC DINNER, 1862.— 
) COMMITTEE: 

Messrs. H.C. Banister, Robert Barnett, Professor Sterndale B y - 
grove, Richard Blagrove, J. Balsir Chatterton, F. R. Cox, W. G. Soon Woe 
Charles Harper, F. B. Jewson, Henry Lazarus, Charles Lucas, H. C. Lunn, G. A. 
Macfarren, Walter Macfarren, M. Maggio: i, George Mount, Ciro Pinsuti, Cipriani 
Potter, Kellow Pye, H. Regaldi, Brinley Richards, Prosper Sainton, F. Schira, Dr. 
Charle; Steggall, John Thomas, J. A. Wallworth, W. Watson, and J. Williams. 

WEDNESDAY, July 9, at the Royal Academy of Music (by permi 
Directors), CHarLes Lucas, Esq., Principal, in the Chair, Sen we re 

Tickets, One Guinea each. To be obtained (by V i s i 
& Co., 210 Regent Street, Treasurers. ae nD aS ee aaa oe 


1 Osnaburgh Street, N.W. WALTER Macrarren, Hon. Sec. 





MATEUR DRAMATIC PERFORMANCE, — 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Garden, WEDNESDAY EVENING 
Next, July 9. 
An Amateur Dramatic Performance, in Aid of the Funds for the Relief of the 
present Distress in Lancashire, will be given at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, on Wednesday Evening, July 9, under most distinguished patronage, 


COMMITTEE. 
The Earl of seas ag | Sir CHARLES RUSSELL, Bart.” 


Cc. O7DOWD, Esq. 
Honorary SEcRETARY—GEORGE KUSSELL, Esq. 
The Performance will commence with THE LIGHTHOUSE: after which {THE 
WATERMAN ; to conclude with BETSY BAKER. 
The prices of admission will be those of the Italian Opera. Application for Tickets 
and places to be made at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33 Old Bond Street, W. 





pPuE CECILIAN PITCH PIPE (a new invention), for 


the waistcoat pocket, is superior to all others, being much more powerful in 
tone than any other at present in use—the pitch does not vary, whether sounded Piano 
or Forte—is easily repaired, or the pitch altered if required. 
Price (any note) 2s. Gd. Post-free. 
Boosey & CuinG, 24 Holles Street, W. 


A SHDOWN & PARRY (successors to Wessel & Co.) 
beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
references intown. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application, 
London : 18 Hanover Square. 





7 MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
(A. D. 1834), 39 King Street, Cheapside, E.C., London. 
On January 1, 1862, Capital, from Premiums alone, £403,165. 
Income upwards of £68,000. Assurances £1 ,634,755. 
Bonuses average more than 2} per cent. per annum on sum assured, 
Profits divided yearly, and begin on second premium. 
Every Member can attend and vote at all general meetings. 
Last Annual Report and Accounts may be had. 


SOCIETY 


Cnarves INGALL, Actuary, 





Now Ready, in Two Vols., with Portraits, 21s. 


Pointy YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
By Henry F. Cuortey. 


“Every page of these volumes offers pleasant reminiscences. No one singer of 
merit, or pretension to it, no distinguished composer of the period, is without his or 
her portrait. Whether as a conscientious history, a graceful series of portraits, or 
an anecdotical record, the author must be congratulated on the work he has accom- 
plished.”—Athencum. 


“* Every one interested, whether professionally or only by sympathy, in the develop- 
ment of the musical taste and the musical renown of this country will peruse these 
volumes with the utmost avidity. As acritic of the art, Mr. Chorley has long held 
a high and distinguished position amongst us; his characteristics being immense ex. 
perience, wide and catholic information, a great aptitude of expression, and a taste 
somewhat absolute, though for the most part unfailingly correct. These qualities 
are revealed in every page of the work before us, to which we strongly recommend our 
musical readers to refer for an intellectual qualification of the highest order.” —Sunday 
Times. 

Hurst & BiacketT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





HE BRIDAL MARCH (just published) for Piano. 
By STEPHEN GLOVER, Finely illustrated. Price 3s, “ An elegant effusion in 
honour of the event of the day.” 
London: Rozert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, where the Hanover Square 
Rooms may be engaged on all occasions. 





EW SONGS by FRANZ ABT, Composer of “Die 
Schwalben.”—‘ O rosy Morn!” “Like a Well-spring in the Desert,” “0 

sweet flowing Streamlet!”? (words by Geo. Linley), “Thee only I Love,” “0 ye 
Tears !” (words by Dr. Mackay), ‘“* Kathleen Aroon ’? (words by Mrs. Crawford), &c. 


London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, Publishers to the Queen. 





YDNEY SMITH’S NEW COMPOSITION, 
“MORNING DEWDROPS,” played by the Author daily, with immense suc- 
cess, at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. Price 4s. 
Just published by Farmer & Fruwirta,7 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 





f[\HE MUSICSELLERS’ AND ASSISTANTS’ PRO- 

VIDENT INSTITUTION.—A General Meeting of the above will take place 
aed I ye — Hall, Castle Street, Oxford Street, W., on Wednesday 
_— - een dag at Half-past Eight o’clock, to enroll Members, appoint Officers, and 


The attendance of the Trade is most respectfully solicited. 





' FINCHAM, Orcan-prre Ma 
J. 110 EUSTON ROAD, —™ and TunzR, 


Amateurs and the Trade Supplied at the Lowest Terms. 





% 

LUMENTHAL’S “DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE,’ 

transcribed for Piano and played with such distinguished success by the com- 

oser at his Concert at the Marchioness of Downshire’s résidence, Belgrave Square, 

is published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. ; where the 
song (sung by Mad. Satnton-DoBy) may also be obtained, price 3s. 





HANDEL ; a Poem in relation to the Handel Festival. 
By Henry Samvet Perkins. 
London: R. K. Burt, Holborn Hill, and Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 
Post free, One Shilling. 
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MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


‘Tue doors of the Royal Opera House are closed for the season ; the 
annual holidays have commenced, and manager, conductors, leaders, 


musicians, singers, dancers, painters, carpenters, property-men, box- | 


keepers, check-takers, cleaners, doorkeepers, messengers, &c., following 
the bent of their business or desire, for, as Hamlet informs us— 
“ Every man hath business and desire — 


os i ” 


Such as it is— 


have, by this time, for aught I know to the contrary, dispersed to the 
four quarters of the globe, in the search for amusement, or the acquisition 
of gain. I wish them success in either occupation, or — to imitate the 
general example of mankind, so extremely liberal and philanthropical 
when liberality and philanthropy cost them nothing —in both. I will 
even go farther. Again imitating the example of my fellow-men, who 
—provided they are not doctors or lawyers — always display such a 
charming alacrity in giving advice, I would advise my friends, the 
above-named members of the Royal Opera House, to make the best use 
of their time. My advice may be superfluous to a set of poor devils 
who have been managing, conducting, lending, playing, singing, dancing, 
painting, scene-shifting, property-manning, boxkeepering, check- 
takering, cleanering, doorkeepering, messengering, et-csetering, for the 
last I cannot say exactly how long, but what if itis ? This would 
not be the first time that advice, spontaneously given, has been super- 
fluous. “O fortunate agricole!” Oh! lucky members of the Royal 
Opera House! Your labours are over — for a time, at least. Would 
that mine were ! You, as far as the Royal Opera House is concerned, 
are as free as air, while I am still obliged to remain in the hot, dusty, 
sandy, oppressive, capital of Prussia, and write to inexorable London 
editors about fair sopranos now inhaling, perhaps, the breezes of our 
old friend, Ocean, that “mighty monster,” at Ostend ; of first tenors, 
now languid by enjoying — of course, again “ perhaps ”—a cigarette 
and a glass of cool claret, instead of having to bear the oppressive glare 
and heat of the footlights ; and of vigorous basses, realising their 
notions of pleasure, by vigorously ascending, stick in hand — for the 
third time I qualify the assertion by « “perhaps ”—the rugged and 
steep paths which lead to the summit of the Brocken. But it is no 
use lamenting. The thing must be done, and as “the least said the 
soonest mended ” seems to be a proverb exceedingly applicable under 
the circumstances, I will take the liberty of coining it for the occasion, 
and, in conformity with the lesson it conveys, dash headlong into the 
small stream of correspondence which is all that will this week flow 
from my inkbottle. 

Among the last works represented before the vacation set in with such 
severity was La Juive, which, despite the West Indian heat, filled the 
theatre in a manner that was most disagreeable to me, whatever it may 
have been to the treasurer. La Juive is exceedingly popular in most of 
the capitals and other towns of Germany, a fact to be attributed in a 
great measure, doubtless, to the great number of single pieces of im- 
portance contained in it. The overture, on account of the great length 
of the opera, is omitted; for the Germans like to get their theatrical 
performances over by about the time that London managers think of 
beginning their tragedy or “sensation” drama, after having disposed 
of the lever de rideau, which enjoys the honour—if honour it can be 
called—of the first place in the bill, simply that the audience may get 
comfortably settled in their seats before the real business, or pleasure, of 
the evening commences, But, though the overture is thus summarily 
disposed of, there is still enough, and to spare, left to satisfy the most 
voracious opera-goer in Berlin. The favourite pieces are, in the first 
act, the drinking chorus, Brogni’s cavatina, and the finale; in the 
second act, the scene in which Eleazar, Rachel, Leopold, and several 
Israelitish relatives and friends of the family are celebrating the Passover, 
Rachel’s romance (E flat major), and the magnificently handled final 
trio; in the fourth, the duet of the two men, and Eleazar’s grand air; 
and, in the last, the fearful, but deeply fascinating, finale. It is true 
that the entire opera— especially everything connected with the libretto 
and instrumentation—reminds one rather frequently, as a critical friend 
observed to me, on our leaving the theatre together aftert he performance, 
that it is'a child of the Imperial Opera House, Paris. But we should 
hot reproach it with the soil whence it sprang, or the qualities thence 
derived ; we ought, on the contrary, to esteem ourselves fortunate, con- 
sidering the present dearth of operatic works of any value, in possessing 
4 production which not only attracts and pleases the public, but, on 
account of the number of good parts it contains, satisfies likewise— 
mirabile dictu—all the singers —or, at least, some of them—say two or 
three, for I would not appear guilty of exaggeration, and, in a tolerably 
long experience of matters connected with “ tragedy, comedy, history, 
pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical- 


comical-historical-pastoral, scene individable or poem unlimited,” to 
which must, in the present instance, be added — opera, I cannot recollect 
a single occasion in which everyone was contented with what was set 
down for him or her, or, when, not to put too fine an edge upon the 
thing, the majority were not greatly dissatisfied. 

Mile. Lucca appeared to great advantage as Recha, or Rachel, for 
les deux se disent, though, be it clearly understood, not a volonté, but in 
this wise : When Halévy’s music and Scribe’s libretto, illustrating the 
history of a Cardinal’s daughter brought up as a Jewess, and, as such, 
suffering a fearful death, are performed in Paris, the work is called La 
Juive, and the heroine denominated Rachel. When, however, the 
work is transferred to Berlin, its title is Die Jiidin, and that of the 
principal female character Recha. I mention this because the system of 
changing names and titles is not confined to La Juive, but extends to 
all other foreign operas, and is, at times, a source of considerable em- 
barrassment to “Your own Correspondent,” supposing him to be at all 
anxious—as he is—to preserve some sort of consistency in his letters, 
How often has he not been reduced (almost) to the verge of despair before 
he could decide whether to speak of Mozart’s chef-d’euvre as Don 
Giovanni or Don Juan; to refer to Donizetti as the composer of Le 
Philtre, or Der Liebestrank ; of Die Tochter des Regiments, La Fille du 
Régiment, La Figlia del Reggimento, or even The Daughter of the Regiment ; 
to allude to Mendelssohn’s Heimkehr aus der Fremde, or Son and Stranger; 
to patronise Robin des Bois, instead of Der Freischiitz ? You may 
possibly reply, or, at least, for the sake of argument, I will suppose you to 
do so— Donde fueres, naz como vieres ;” “ II faut hurler avec les ioups;” 
otherwise, “ When you are in Turkey you must do as the Turkeys do.” 
But I beg to offer one objection to this: though I may be in Turkey, 
i.e. Berlin, my letters are intended for London, and I should like to 
know who, among the general public, would recognise in Der Nordstern 
their old friend Z’Etoile du Nord; in Der Wassertréger, Cherubini’s 
Deux Journées ; or, though lastly not leastly, ever suppose that Die 
Zigeunerin was Balfe’s Bohemian Girl — who, by the way, although 
still hale, hearty, and vigorous —in fact, she may be said, so well has 
she preserved her charms intact — to be the Ninon de I’Enclos of opera 
—is rather an old girl now ? The only source of consolation I can 
perceive, bubbling up from the midst of my doubt, is, that I am not 
writing for the general public, for the profanum vulgus—for the masses, 
but for a highly intellectual, polished, educated, and, though extensive, 
very select circle of readers, and that, therefore, it does not matter much, 
after all, whether I say Die Zauberflite or the Magic Flute ; whether I 
give the preference to Le Nozze di Figaro, or Figaro’s Hochzeit; or 
whether, instead of alluding to Guillaume Tell, I designate that merry 
Swiss boy Wilhelm Tell. Just as 


“ The King of France, with thirty thousand men, 
Marched up the hill, and then — marched down agen,” 


I have, it strikes me, been taking unnecessary trouble in discussing 
the question, or troubling my head about it, since whatever plan I adopt 
for the nomenclature of operas, and the appellations of the various 
characters in them, the subscribers to the MustcaL Wornp will at once 
understand to what works or to which personages I allude. Such being 
the state of things, I fancy I cannot do better than return to Mile. Lucca, 
who, I repeat, appeared to great advantage as Recha, or Rachel. Not 
only is the part suited to her musically, but it is particularly adapted to 
her idiosyncratically. She was very much applauded, and called on to 
be half-smothered with flowers and bouquets at the end of each act. By 
his rendering of Eleazar, Herr Ferenczy made a forward step in the 
good opinion of the public, and afforded unmistakeable evidence that he 
has lately been studying with laudable energy. Having said thus much 
in his favour, I am bound, in justice, to add, that he will still have to 
study much longer before, in my opinion, he has any right to the position 
he now occupies at the Royal Opera-House. He strikes me as being 
uncertain, musically speaking, and the conductor, Herr Doon, had to 
indulge in a series of becks and nods and wreathed smiles, the whole 
evening, in order that Herr Ferenczy might know the right moment to 
begin. Despite the good-natured Capellmeister, however, Herr Ferencay 
spoilt the second finale by a piece of nearly inexplicable forgetfulness. 
I need hardly observe, I should think, that anything like character, 
either in his music or his acting, is out of the question when a vocalist 
has to count every bar. But there is a fair prospect of success for Herr 
Ferenczy if he chooses to study. He has a fine voice, which, with care- 
ful training, may one day enable him to achieve a good place in his 
profession. Herr Fricke was a highly satisfactory Cardinal Jean-Fran- 
gois de Brogni, and Herr Kriiger a respectable representative of that 
gay deceiver, Leopold, who, I am afraid, does not enlist the sympathy 
of the audience to any very great extent, however much the artist 
charged with the part may exert himself. Mile. Pollak did not produce an 
overpoweringly favourable impression as the Princess. The chorus and 
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orchestra went admirably, while the dresses, scenery, and mise-en-scéne 
were all that could be desired. 4 

The Opera House closed with a performance of Spontini’s Nurmahal. 
I have nothing to add to the observations I made on the revival of this 
opera some time since. 

I informed you, in my last letter, if Iam not mistaken, that the French 
operatic company at the Victoria Theatre had made a decided hit, 
especially in Halévy’s Mousquetaires. I regret to chronicle the fact 
of their not having been quite so successful in Fra Diavolo. It isa 
peculiarity of the Berlin public—a peculiarity in which they are 
encouraged by the critics — to measure professional visitors, both vocal 
and instrumental, by a standard which the artists themselves have never 
dreamed of adopting, any more than the celebrated Tom Thumb would 
have thought of measuring his own tiny stature against that of a stalwart 
life-guardsman. Thus Bazzini was compelled to play Mendelssohn’s 
concerto, which did not at all suit him, and Henry Wieniawski obliged 
to select Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, though aware it was out of his 
line. Similarly, lady visitors must absolutely sing Donna Anna and 
Fidelio, nilly willy, whether they will or no, and, on the same principle, 
the French company suddenly found themselves under the necessity of 
getting up Fra Diavolo, at a moment’s notice, with the result I have 
already mentioned. The performance was, as everyone acquainted 
with such matters must have foreseen, a comparative failure. I must 
except, however, the Fra Diavolo of M. Coeuille, which, whether 
considered musically or dramatically, was finely sustained. M. Picard, 
too, distinguished himself highly by the calm certainty with which 
he fulfilled the arduous duties of conductor. The Berlin conductors 
would do well to take example by him, and not hurry the tempo as they 
have hitherto been in the habit of doing, under the false notion of 
imparting sprightliness and vivacity to the music. 

There is a very respectable operatic company at Krall’s Theatre. 
They have already given Der Freischiitz, La Dame Blanche, Die Beiden 
Schiitzen, Zampa, and Martha. A young lady of the name of Suvanny 
has created a favourable impression in the last. Herr Dumont is an 
intelligent conductor, and Herr Othmer a thoroughly experienced stage 
manager. 

On the 2nd instant, Herr Hertel, who was engaged in the year 1804, 
at the National Theater, under the management of the celebrated 
Iffland, and eight years subsequently admitted into the Royal orchestra 
of the Opera House, celebrated the 50th anniversary of his entry into 
that famous body of musicians. A deputation of his colleagues waited 
on him to present their congratulations, together with a golden snuff- 
box. He declined the compliment of a grand dinner which was to 
have been given him, A short time since he was decorated by the King. 

Herr von Herzberg has been appointed director of the Royal Domchor, 
in place of Herr A. Neidthardt, deceased. Meyerbeer has gone to Ems. 
Mile. Lucca, Herren Ferenczygand Fricke are at Dessau ; whether they 
have shaped their course to take part in a Court concert. Herr 
Woworski was to have accompanied them, but was prevented by a fall, 
luckily not dangerous, from his horse, and with the mention of this fact 
I conclude for to-day VALE, 
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THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
Saturday, June 28. 


As it was in 1857, and as it was in 1859, so it has turned out in 1862. 
The third of the Handel Commemorations, and the first “ Handel 
Triennial Festival”—the name under which these unprecedented 
gatherings are, we believe, henceforth to be celebrated—has further 
strengthened a conviction, becoming more and more general, that the 
oratorio of Israel in Egypt (or Exodus) is the grandest choral work of 
the grandest of composers for the choir; and that nothing but adequate 
execution is needed to persuade the less initiated multitude of a fact 
which musicians have long held to be indisputable. Jsrael is not only 
the greatest pecuniary but the greatest musical success of the week. 
More than this, it may be affirmed, without hesitation, that such a per- 
formance as that of yesterday was never before listened to in England 
or elsewhere. In no other country, perhaps, under any circumstances, 
could the indispensable materials be brought together; and even were it 
possible, by any contrivance, to combine them, in no other country is 
there a building sufficiently vast to contain, or sufficiently convenient to 
accommodate for the purpose, so large a concourse of singers and 

players. That the festival of 1857 was not a mere whim on the part of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, and some influential members of the 

Crystal Palace Company, plainly appeared in 1859, when the centenary 

of Handel’s Death was commemorated by another, in every sense 

superior; and that, having gone so far and done so much, the original 
projectors (all, fortunately, for the lovers of Handel’s music, alive and 
active at their posts) were determined to proceed with and, if possible 
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perpetuate their scheme by renewals of the festival at stated intervals, 
so as to give it a place among—or, in strict truth, to put it at the head 
of—the periodical music-meetings of Great Britain, the series of 
admirable performances of which the third and last took place yester- 
day, before an assembly of nearly 17,000 persons, leaves no room to 
doubt. The “ Handel Triennial Festival” may be now looked upon as 
an institution, the permanency of which no longer depends upon the 
caprice of individuals, the chances of meeting with a suitable locale, the 
ways and means of “ organisation,” or, indeed, upon any ordinary acci- 
dents and contingencies. The first celebration may be said to have 
taken place this week, and with a result that has every right to be hailed 
as a succession of artistic triumphs. 

The performance commenced yesterday nearly half an hour later than 
usual—by which nothing was lost ; on the contrary, a good deal was 
gained, inasmuch as the great majority of the audience were comfortably 
seated before the conductor gave the signal to begin; and thus all that 
solemn opening which sets forth the afflictions of the Israelites under 
their perverse and cruel taskmasters was heard without interruption, 
The tenor recitative, “ Now there arose a new King over Egypt” (Mr. 
Sims Reeves)—so apparently simple, but, in truth, so artfully contrived 
a preface to the colossal work that follows—at once arrested attention; 
and this was never once disturbed until the end of the first part—the 
description of the plagues and miracles by which the God of the 
Israelites, through ‘Moses, his servant, and Aaron, whom he had 
chosen,” delivered his people from the land of Ham. Considering, 
indeed, that nearly the whole of the first part consists of choruses, so 
close an attention, so marked and lively an interest, says no little for the 
musical taste and feeling of the vast assembly. ‘True, these choruses 
are one and all graphic and superb; and true their execution, by the 
singers and players who, filling the enormous orchestra to the roof, 
might well be allowed to represent the multitude whose sufferings and 
miraculous release from captivity the oratorio celebrates, was unexcep- 
tionably good. But it is only very recently that Israel in Egypt—never 
appreciated while Handel lived—has been properly understood; and not 
more than thirteen years have elapsed since the Sacred Harmonic 
Society first had the courage to represent it precisely as the composer 
wrote it, without interpolating songs and duets, omitting choruses, or 
otherwise sacrificing this sublime masterpiece on the altar of Mammon. 
The impression produced by the oratorio “in its integrity” was, there- 
fore, a gratifying proof of the advance we have made in the right 
direction. ‘And the children of Israel sighed”—the chorus to which 
the tenor solo is a prelude—was well delivered. Here, in his reiteration 
of the word “sighed,” and his treatment of the sentence “ and their cry 
came up to God” (to say nothing of many more remarkable points), 
Handel has reached the height of pathos; just as, in “ They loathed 
to drink of the river,’ he has expressed the horror with which the 
Egyptians turned away from the water with a power that almost makes 
the hearer sympathise with their aversion. Never was the severe style, 
which attains its furthest limits in “fugue,” applied to more legitimate 
purpose than in this most impressive chorus. Effectively as the one 
that precedes it was delivered, the execution of this was even better. 
The singers had warmed to their task, and it was evident they had 
resolved to make the last day of the festival the first in point of excel- 
lence. Mad. Sainton-Dolby gave the quaint air, “ Their land brought 
forth frogs”—the only one of the plagues which, for reasons that need 
not be discussed, Handel has not described in chorus—with admirable 
self-possession, the characteristic orchestral accompaniment being sub- 
dued to a nicety. From this to the end of the first part the chorus have 
all the work to do. An unbroken series of eight pieces—during the 
progress of which the interest gradually accumulates, until it attains its 
highest point in the “ Rebuke of the Red Sea,” and the total destruction 
of Pharaoh’s host—leaves them without an instant’s rest. ‘The plague 
of flies and lice and locusts, so graphically delineated in the superb 
antiphonal chorus, “‘ He spake the word;” that of the hailstones and the 
fire, set forth with astonishing vigour in “He gave them hailstones for 
rain;” the darkness covering the land—presented in choral recitative, 
through a saccession of modulations so. strange and yet so masterly as 
to have excited the wonder of musicians; the sacrifice of the first-born, 
that last and not least terrible of the plagues, conveyed in one of the 
most energetic of the fugued choruses; the delivery of the chosen 
people, who are led forth “like sheep,” laden “with silver and gold,” 
and “ not one feeble person among their tribes;” the joy of the Egyptians 
at their departure (“ And Egypt was glad”—another happy application 
of the severer fugal style of writing); the drying up of the Red Sea, 
the passage through the deep, and the overwhelming of the Egyptian 
host, of whom not one is left—included in a single chorus of three 
distinct parts, surpassing all the rest in grandeur; and, lastly, the fear of 
the people, who, impressed by “that great work which the Lord did 
upon the Egyptians,” believe in Him and “ in His servant Moses”—are 
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alternately delineated with a sublimity of which only Handel possessed 
the secret, and succeed each other without intermission, so as to form an 
uninterrupted chain of descriptive pieces altogether unparalleled. The 
brief pause allowed by Mr. Costa between each two of the choruses, 
though unauthorised by the score, was by no means unadvisable. It 
allowed the singers to attack one after another with all the more spirit; 
and certainly we have never heard anything to approach the precision, 
force, and grandeur of their delivery. We cannot enter into a detailed 
account of the execution of each successive piece; nor is it necessary, 
where such general excellence was shown. Chorus after chorus was 
heard with delight and applauded with fervour; and so unanimous was 
the demand for a repetition of “He gave them hailstones,” that Mr. 
Costa had no alternative but to comply. As an example of unfailing 
intonation, “ He sent a thick darkness” has never been excelled in our 
remembrance. The choruses in the second part—the Song of Moses, 
recapitulating the miracles described in the first—although more intricate 
and difficult in many instances, were equally well given. “The horse 
and his rider,” with which the song of thanksgiving begins and ends, 
and “Thy right hand, O Lord,” its rival in vigour and brilliancy, 
produced an effect that may be described as “electric ;” while even 
those most elaborate and recondite pieces, “ With the blast of Thy 
nostrils,” and “ The people shall hear and be afraid,” which seldom 
escape censure, inasmuch as they are seldom irreproachably rendered, 
were as nearly as possible faultless. In short, the choral performance of 
yesterday was the triumph of the festival. 

It is no easy task for solo singers to produce a marked sensation in 
the oratorio of Israel in Egypt. Though he has not dispensed with 
them altogether, Handel has awarded them but few opportunities for 
distinction. The lengthy duet for bass voices ——“ The Lord is a man 
of war,”—is, however, so dramatic that it almost universally wins 
applause; and this was the case now, thanks to the forcible declamation 
of Sig. Belletti and Mr. Weiss. Mad. Sainton, besides the air we have 
mentioned, gave “ Thou shalt bring them in” in the. purest and most 
classical style, and (with Mr. Sims Reeves) “ Thou in Thy mercy ”— 
a somewhat ineffective duet, as well as it could possibly be sung. Mlle. 
Titiens had only one favourable chance for display — namely, the solos 
of Miriam the Prophetess, which precede the final chorus, “Sing to 
the Lord.” This she gave with splendid energy. Her only air, “Thou 
didst blow with Thy wind” (with its quaint “ground bass” in the 
accompaniment), was sung with unexceptionable taste and warmly 
applauded; and, indeed, had Mr. Costa been disposed, he might have 
accepted the demonstration of the audience as an “encore.” In the 
duet, “The Lord is my strength,” Mlle. Titiens was supported with 
ability by Mad. Rudersdorff, a practised musician, as all our musical 
readers are aware. The solo, however, which bore away the palm from 
the rest, and in the impression it created rivalled the most successful of 
the choruses, was “The enemy said, I will pursue.” At the festivals 
of 1857 and 1859, this wonderfully spirited and characteristic air — 
allotted on both occasions to Mr. Sims Reeves — produced a sensation 
that is even now remembered. In Israel in Egypt Handel —in most 
of his great works so prodigal — has only granted one opportunity to 
the solo-tenor; and, for this reason, the great singers, from the elder 
Braham downwards, have by no means affected the oratorio. Mr. 
Reeves, however, more reverentially appreciating Handel, has, by his 
energetic and dramatic reading of “ The enemy said,” raised the tenor 
part in Israel to an importance scarcely inferior to that attributed to 
The Messiah, Samson, and Judas Maccabaus. Finely as he has 
delivered this air on previous cccasions, he perhaps never sang it so 
magnificently as yesterday. The “encore” that followed was so 
spontaneous and unanimous that to repeat the air was no more than an 
act of deference to the audience, who, after the second performance, 
burst out into loud, enthusiastic, and long-continued cheers, in 
He the whole army of singers and players in the orchestra heartily 
joined. 

After the oratorio, the National Anthem was given in such a manner 
as to constitute a worthy climax to a musical festival altogether without 
parallel, Mr. Costa then retired from the orchestra amid loud and 
general plaudits, 


June 30. 


The Handel Triennial Festival may now be regarded as an established 
fact. The experience of three gigantic meetings has done its work. 
The first (1857) was an interesting experiment; the second (1859) a 
remarkable advance ; the third (1862) a brilliant success. The first 
might almost as well have been in the open air; the second was aided 
by some ingenious expedients, with a view to the concentration of sound ; 
the third will be remembered, not merely as the first celebration of the 
Handel Triennial Festival, but as the first trial of the now thoroughly 
completed “ Handel Orchestra.” That still something remains to be 





done — something that shall make the effect less dependent upon the 
position of the auditor, less variable, in short, as heard from different 
parts of the transept and galleries— must be admitted, even by those 
who with praiseworthy ambition and indefatigable zeal have progressed 
so far towards the imaginary goal of perfection. That science, properly 
directed, can remedy all that is deficient we conscientiously believe ; 
and that the spirit to compass and effect the desired improvements will 
not be wanting may be looked upon as certain. ‘If no more, why so 
much ?” says Lord Grizzle to the ghost of King Arthur, A similar 
interrogatory, put by the musical public to the Crystal Palace Company 
—or rather to the Sacred Harmonic Society and the enterprising Mr. 
Bowley, who, in fairness, may be said not merely to have suggested, 
but to have carried out the Handel Festival —would probably elicit a 
more vigorous reply than that vouchsafed by the kingly spectre to his 
garrulous and inquisitive courtier. ‘ Wait and see,” would be Mr. 
Bowley’s answer. The solution, however, will be satisfactorily given in 
1865, at the second anniversary of the Handel Triennial Festival. 
Meanwhile we cannot in justice withhold our tribute of hearty praise 
from the really extraordinary achievements of the past week. Never 
was vast undertaking so admirably organised. The 4,000 singers and 
players seemed to get in and out of their places, day after day, at the 
rehearsal and at the three successive performances, as if by magic. We 
wonder if any among the thousands attracted on each occasion asked 
themselves how and by what means such a formidable host of executants 
ever came together ?— how, with such military discipline, they were at 
a given moment marshalled in regular order within an enclosed space ? 
— how, in obedience to the signal from a solitary conductor’s stick 
(even though that conductor was Mr. Costa) they instantaneously and 
simultancously shouted “ God save the Queen” as though they had been 
shouting it in concert from time immemorial ? Upwards of 120 towns, 
and among them thirty-two cathedral or collegiate cities, sent delegates 
to the Handel-Festival Orchestra, which, both in its vocal and instru- 
mental departments, was the largest and most splendid ever assembled. 
Had their united performance been merely tolerable, there would have 
been sufficient cause for surprise ; that it was, for the most part, admi- 
rable, trenches on the marvellous. So unprecedented an undertaking— 
at least, during the time of its early probation — merits exemption from 
petty fault-finding. Once established as a periodical affair, it must, of 
course, run the gauntlet of animadversion, and accept praise or blame 
as it may be honestly administered, like any other speculation appealing 
to public support. This conviction has hitherto influenced us in speaking 
of the Handel Festival, That we could have pointed out many positive 
defects, and many comparative shortcomings, may be readily imagined ; 
but whether, under the circumstances, such minute criticism of detail 
would have been of the slightest use to anybody, we may be permitted 
to doubt. Enough that the general effect was wholly unexampled ; that 
the performances of the Messiah and Israel in Egypt, allowing for draw- 
backs more or less inevitable, were the grandest and noblest on record; and 
that the second day’s selection was one of the most richly varied and in- 
teresting ever made—calculated, moreover, in an eminent degree and with 
convincing eloquence to set forth that versatility, that adaptability of his 
genius to the felicitous illustration of all sorts of subjects, which entitles 
Handel to be regarded as “ the Shakspeare of Music.” The marked im- 
provement in the choral singing of masses, to which not only the exertions 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, forming the nucleus of the so-called 
“Metropolitan Contingent” at home, but the periodical practices, 
commencing as far back as 1859, of so many choral bodies throughout 
the country, have been instrumental—may, in a very great measure, be 
attributed to the Handel Festival, a laudable desire to play a creditable 
part in which has prevailed on every side. If the same spirit of 
emulation is kept up, the same unremitting diligence exerted, the results 
between this and the next celebration of the Triennial Festival—not 
only with reference to the colossal exhibitions in the now successfully 
completed Handel Orchestra, nor to the public performances of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, but to choral singing in every part of the 
kingdom—are incalculable. Music, and more especially choral music, 
now Claims so influential a share in the moral and intellectual training 
of the middle and lower classes of this country, that the question of its 
being good or bad is one of considerable import, and can no longer be 
viewed with indifference. Whatever tends to its healthy progress has 
an indisputable right to encouragement; and that the triennial gatherings 
in the Crystal Palace, under the sanction of a name not only world- 
famous, but revered by every community in every part of England—if 
only on account of the improving social intercourse to which the 
requisite preparations for each successive meeting must necessarily lead 
—are likely to be of inestimable advantage can hardly be doubted. 
For this reason we wish well to the Handel Festival, and offer our 
hearty congratulations to those who have conducted it so ably, and so 
much to the general satisfaction, whether as regards the arrangements 
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of the orchestra or the comfort and convenience of the public. Did 
space permit, we would willingly, in bearing testimony to the spirit and 
indefatigability of Mr. Bowley (General Manager), the admirable 
discipline enforced by Mr. Costa, the extreme courtesy of Mr. Grove 
(Secretary) and other functionaries of the Crystal Palace, mention, one 
by one, the names of gentlemen (including many members of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society) who, in various official departments, have shown no 
less ability, and who, towards the public and the representatives of the 
press, have exercised no less undeviating civility than the chief directors 
of the Festival. As it is they must accept this general acknowledgement. 
Into the pecuniary results of the week we refrain from entering. An 
official statement is in preparation, and no doubt will be published and 
circulated as soon as completed. 
—— / 


JOHN THOMAS’S WELSH MELODIES.* 


A coop collection of the vocal melodies of Wales has hitherto been a 
desideratum ; a surprising circumstance, considering the antiquity and 
beauty of the music of the Principality, and the love and pride with 
which it is regarded by all classes of the Welsh people. _The music of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland has occupied the attention of learned 
antiquaries as well as skilful musicians, who have assiduously collected 
the popular strains of those countries, investigated their history, 
scrutinised their genuineness, and placed them before the public in 
their best and purest forms. Little or nothing of this kind has been 
done for the music of Wales. Some collections of it have been made, 
but, till now, not one by a person competent to the task. In the best 
of them the melodies are inaccurately given; many are admitted that 
are entirely spurious; they have been vamped up and furnished with 
harmonies and accompaniments by musicians ignorant of their character, 
and united to modern poetry at variance with their true expression, 
Hence it is that we in England know almost as little of the music as of 
the language of the “ancient Britons.” A Welsh melody is seldom 
heard among us; and the few that we know we have learned from 
hearing them sung on the stage. “ For example,” says the preface of 
the work before us, “the graceful Zlwyn Onn (the Ash Grove) appears 
in a mutilated form as ‘Cease your funning’ in Gay’s Beggar’s Opera; 
while the bold and warlike strain, Y Gddlys (the Camp), has suffered 
the degradation of being wedded to Tom Durfey’s dogyrel song, ‘ Of 
noble race was Shenkin,’ introduced into the Richmond Heiress.” 
Such being the case, a work like the present will be heartily welcomed 
by all who love the national music, not of Wales only, but of the 
British Isles. As the antique melodies of the Principality become 
better known, it will be found that they, rival in beauty and expression 
those of England, Scotland, and Ireland, while they are strongly 
marked with a character of their own. One of their peculiar features 
is the regularity of their structure, and their conformity to the established 
laws of the art. The Welsh are the most ancient race in Britain, and 
their music is doubtless of corresponding antiquity; but the generality 
of Welsh airs seem the work of yesterday, compared with the wild and 
rude tunes of Scotland and Ireland, which are in‘ reality much more 
modern. This must arise from the immemorial possession by the Welsh 
of an instrument with a complete scale aud capable of the combinations 
of harmony. The Welsh sang to the harp as early as the twelfth 
century; and this species of accompaniment must have modified the 
construction of the melodies. 

The collection before us is a most elegantly got-up publication in two 
folio volumes. It is edited by Mr. John Thomas, whose name, as a 
gencral musician, an adept in the music of the Principality of which he 
is a native, and a performer on the Welsh national instrument, the 
harp, is a complete guarantee for his fulfilment of this duty. In the 
poctical department, the editor has for his coadjutors Mr. John Jones 
(Talhaiarn), a poet who has a renown throughout Wales similar to that 
of Burns in Scotland and Moore in Ireland, and Mr, Thomas Oliphant, 
the accomplished honorary secretary of the Madrigal Society of London, 
of whose talents and entertainments we have had many occasions to 
speak, Each melody is united to Welsh and English verses ; the 
former by Mr, Jones, the latter by Mr. Oliphant. Of the Welsh poetry 
we cannot judge, but we understand that it is worthy of the author’s 
high reputation among his fellow-countrymen. Mr. Oliphant is 
generally known as one of the most elegant lyrical poets of the day. 
In Mr, ‘Thomas’s preface it is said: —“In regard to the adaptation of 
the words, it will be observed that, in all cases, the name by which each 
melody has been long known is taken as the ground-work on which 
the Welsh and English poets have framed their fanciful ditties, in 
keeping with the spirit of the music. Those names are generally so 
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suggestive as to make it a matter of wonder that the idea had not 
already been acted upon.” Mr. Oliphant’s English version, we are 
given to understand, is by no means a literal translation of the Welsh 
poetry, but rather a paraphrase, whenever the idiom of the two 
languages would permit, of Talhaiarn’s original conceptions, many of 
which are very beautiful. In other instances he has followed his own 
ideas, founded, as before mentioned, on the names of the songs. Hig 
verses are full of imagination and feeling, and most delicately fitted to 
the rhythm and character of the music ; and so scrupulously careful has 
he been to preserve the melodies unaltered, that he has not even taken 
the very slight liberty of occasionally splitting a note into two for the 
admission of a word. ‘The collection consists of twenty-four melodies— 
twelve in each volume. Each melody is printed with the Welsh and 
English words, first for a single voice, and then harmonised in four 
parts. For this process the melodies of Wales are much better fitted 
than those of Scotland and Ireland, owing (as we have already said) to 
their regular construction and conformity to the estabiished rules of 
composition. Mr. Thomas has furnished them with accompaniments 
for the harp or pianoforte, and harmonised them as four-part songs, 
with masterly skill, and a thorough perception of their national character, 
The collection includes almost all the airs (and their number is very 
small) that are familiar to the English public—*“ The ash grove,” 
“ The rising of the lark,” “ All through the night” (generally known 
as “ Poor Mary Anne”’), “The march of the men of Harlech,” “The 
rising of the sun,” “ Lady Owen’s delight,” &c., together with several 
stated to be taken from the collection of a lady in Wales, which have 
been selected on account of their antiquity and beauty. The work is 
truly an anthology —a bouquet of the fairest flowers of Cambrian 
melody and song.—Daily News. 
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MR. BENEDICT’S CONCERT. 


THE morning concert par excellence of the season is usually that of Mr, 
Benedict ; and no wonder, taking into consideration the many attrac- 
tions it invariably presents. This year the programme was even richer 
than ordinary, and St. James’s Hall (on Monday) was crowded to the 
doors by the élite of the fashionable world. Anything like a detailed 
account of so enormous an entertainment is out of the question. The 
selection — while good in every respect, and so skilfully arranged with 
a view to contrast that each successive piece seemed rather to whet the 
appetite than pall upon it — must, to sober amateurs, have appeared 
almost “interminable.” When we left — at 6 o’clock p.m.—there were 
still three pieces to come — viz., a duet by Donizctti, for Mlle. Georgi 
and Mr, Santley ; Mendelssohn's “ O hills and vales ” (part-song) ; and 
Mozart’s overture to Figaro; and as the concert began precisely at 2, 
more than four hours of vocal and instrumental music must have been 
administered to the great majority ot the audience — in other words, to 
between 1,500 and 1,600 amateurs. A. “ bird’s-eye view ” of the whole 
concert is therefore all that can be attempted. 

The first piece was the grand overture composed by Meyerbeer for 
the opening of the International Exhibition ; to which succeeded the 
“Tnauguration Ode” of our Poct Laureate and Cambridge Musical 
Professor — “ Uplift a thousand voices, full and sweet.” Both these 
fine compositions were admirably given, under the direction of Mr. 
Alfred Mellon —for whom Mr. Benedict had provided a_ first-class 
band, together with the excellent chorus of the Vocal Association — 
some 200 strong. M. Meyerbeer’s overture laboured under the dis- 
advantage of being played while a vast number of the audience were in 
quest of their seats ; but Professor Sterndale Bennett’s Ode was listened 
to with comparatively undisturbed attention. .Each, however, was 
admired and applauded according to ‘its deserts, About two hours 
later there was an equally effective performance of Sig. Verdi’s Cantata, 
written for the same memorable occasion, but, as all the world is aware 
(without precisely being able to explain the reason), not produced ; and, 
shortly after, the Exhibition overture of M. Auber, the most brilliant 
and French of brilliant French musicians, was given in @ no less 
satisfactory manner. In the Cantata Mlle. Titiens declaimed the solos 





— which, though originally intended for Sig. ‘'amberlik, are so well 
suited to her voice — with the soul and energy that “electrified ” the 
public at Her Majesty’s Theatre, when Sig. Verdi himself was present. 
This and M. Auber’s overture (which concert-givers persist in denomi- 
nating “ Grand March”) were also conducted by Mr, Alfred Mellon. 
Thus we had the whole of the International Exhibition music—a concert 
in itself, as one might have thought, and enough to satisfy ever so 
ardent a “ fanatico.” But Mr. Benedict’s patrons are worse than 
fanatics — they are downright cormorants. 

Not inferior in interest to the pieces we have named were several 
specimens of Mr. Benedict’s own talent as a composer, the introduction 
of which afforded unanimous satisfaction. x, Some of these were extracts 
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from his operas. The Gipsy’s Warning, by which he was first’ made 
known to the British public, furnished two examples — “ Scenes of my 
youth * (ballad), and “ Rage, thou angry storm” (scena), which last 
has kept possession of the concert-room for upwards of twenty years, and 
has every chance of keeping it for twenty more, This was intrusted to 
Mr. Weiss ; and the ballad (as graceful as the scena is spirited) to 
Miss Parepa, the harp obbligato being in charge of Mr. John Thomas — 
the Welsh Orpheus. From The Crusaders (produced at Drury Lane 
Theatre, under Mr. Bunn’s management, in 1846) were taken the 
sparkling final duo (with chorus) allotted to a pair of syrens no less 
seductive than Mlle. Titiens and Miss Louisa Pyne; the ballad, 
“Thine, only thine !”—once so popular and still attractive, which 
was lucky in being confided to the care of Mad. Guerrabella ; and the 
musicianly quintet, intrusted to Mlle. Titiens, MM. Bettini, Reichardt, 
Santley, and Weiss. The Brides of Venice (an opera preceding The 
Crusaders by two or three years in the order of production) supplied 
the duettino, “Like the storm now passed away” (Miss Parepa and 
Mad. Lemaire), and “By the sad sea waves” (Mlle. Georgi— harp 
obligato, Mr. Aptommas, the Welsh Apollo); a genuine and expressive 
ballad, bringing with it memories of one of the most gorgeous of con- 
tralto voices — that of Mrs. Alfred Shaw. Last, not least (and earlier 
in the programme), The Lily of Killarney was taxed for a still more 
ample contribution, From this charming opera four “numbers ” were 
gathered—the serenade duet (“ The moon has raised her lamp above”); 
the ballads “I’m alone” (Eily) and “ Eily Mavourneen” (Hardress); 
and the recitative and slow movement, “The Colleen Bawn,” from 
Danny’s scena, in the scene of the water-cave. How well these beautiful 
extracts fared may be understood when it is stated that Miss Louisa 
Pyne represented Eily, Mr. Santley Danny Mann, and Mr. Sims Reeves 
Hardress, To the operatic selections (all performed under the direction 
of the composer) were added specimens from Mr. Benedict’s part-songs, 
“Invocation to sleep,” the tuneful character of which has anything but 
a soporific tendency ; and “ Old May-Day.” The last, to words from 
Beaumont and Fletcher, was heard for the first time, but — if what is 
genial and pure deserves to live — assuredly not for the last. The 
singers were the choir of the Vocal Association, under the direction of 
the composer himself. Further, Mr. Benedict came forward not merely 
as composer, but as an executant of instrumental music,— first in the 
Andante and Scherzo from a sonata in E minor, for pianoforte and 
violin — interesting enough to cause general regret that the first and 
doubtless most important movement should have been omitted ; and 
secondly in two attractive little duos — Berceuse and Monferina — for 
piano and violoncello, so well balanced that they might have formed 
component portions of a single work. Mr. Benedict of course played 
the pianoforte part in each, his associate in the violin sonata being 
Herr Joachim, and in the violoncello duets Sig. Piatti — undisputed 
kings of their respective instruments. ‘To conclude the versatile concert- 
giver was associated with M. Ascher, in a showy fantasia for two pianos, 
on themes frorn Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, prepared by M. Ascher 
expressly for the occasion, and brilliantly executed. 

Our readers, even the most musical, will involuntarily exclaim at this 
point, “Surely this is all.” Not so; we have yet to take account (as 
briefly as possible) of many performances too sterling to be passed in 
silence. For instance, there were a couple of trios for men’s voices, 
both capital in their way—‘“ Pensa e guarda,” from Meyerbeer’s 
Margherita d’ Anjou, and the (at a long concert) inevitable “ Pappataci,” 
from Rossini’s Jtaliana in Algeri — the first (for basses) undertaken by 
MM. Santley, Belletti, and Gassier, the last by MM. Bettini, Belletti, 
and Zucchini, Then there were three duets, all of the richest flavour — 
tio by Mlles. Carlotta and Barbara Marchisio, viz., “ Giorno d’orrore” 
(Semiramide), and “Le Gitane” (the Gipsies), written expressly for 
the clever sisters by Rossini; and one from the same composer's 
delicious Soirées Musicales, “ Mira la bianca luna,” set down for Mlle. 
Trebelli and Sig. Bettini. Then a string of solos, to which Sig. 
Giuglini contributed “ M’ appari tutt? amor” (Martha) ; Mlle. Titiens, 
“The last rose of summer ;” Miss Parepa, “ My long hair is braided,” 
from Mr. Wallace’s Amber Witch ; Mlle. Trebelli, “ Il segreto per esser 
felice,” from Zucrezia Borgia (a much more vigorous antidote to the 
“spleen” than “ Away with melancholy”); Fraulein Liebhart (from 
Vienna —of whose distinguished talent as a singer of “ national airs” 
We spoke some time ago), the quaint screnade of Proch, called 
“Morgen-Fensterln,” which she gave in the genuine Austrian dialect ; 
Mad. Lemaire, « romanza from one of Sig. Verdi’s operas; Herr Reich- 
ardt, the graceful ballad, “Young and artless maiden,” from Mr. 
Howard Glover’s Once too Often; Mlle. Gilliess—a young English 
(or Scottish) singer from the Paris Conservatoire and Théatre Lyrique, 





with a very agreeable voice and considerable promise -—an air from 
Les Dragons de Villars ; and lastly (at last !) the tenor song from La | 
Favorite (“ Ange si pur”), as expressively sung as anything that came 


before or after it, although the instrument this time was the horn instead 
of the voice — which will astonish none of our musical readers when 
it is added that the player was M. Vivier. Besides the orchestral 
conductors, Messrs. Benedict and Mellon, a regiment of pianoforte 
accompanyists, including Messrs. Lindsay Sloper, W. Ganz, F. Berger, 
Randegger, Harold Thomas, E. and Lake, had tasks assigned to them 
in this lavish feast of harmony—the most lavish, perhaps, ever provided 
even by Mr. Benedict, a prodigal among musical Amphitryons, 


— 


BEETHOVEN RECITALS. 


Wutte the dazzling feats of M. Thalberg are week after week crowding 
the concert rooms in Hanover Square, M. Charles Hallé’s “ recitals” of 
Becthoven’s pianoforte sonatas are attracting another kind of audience 
to St. James’s Hall. M. Hallé already approaches the termination of 
the arduous and honourable task he has this year for the second time 
imposed upon himself—only two more “recitals” (comprising the last 
six sonatas) remaining to be given. At the fifth, he wisely discarded 
the sonatinas, Op. 49, which are merely bagatelles, substituting the 
beautiful Andante in F, originally intended for the Grand Sonata dedi- 
cated to Count Waldstein, but rejected by the not easily satisfied 
composer, for the short introductory adagio which now takes its place, 
and the Thirty-two Variations on an Original Theme in C minor —one of 
the most strikingly “original” inspirations of Beethoven. At the sixth 
recital, on Saturday, which was more numerously attended than any of 
the others, the programme comprised the magnificent Sonata in F minor, 
Op. 57, which Cranz, the Hamburg music publisher (not Beethoven, who 
hated fantastic and affected titles), christened Sonata Apassionata. 
How M. Hallé performs this great work it is needless to relate; but it 
may be readily understood that on such an occasion he took more than 
ordinary pains, Still more welcome, nevertheless, because so seldom 
heard, were the Ops. 54, 78,;and 79. The first (in F) has occasionall 
been promised at the Monday Popular Concerts, the director of whic 
admirable entertainments is hardly open to the charge of being wanting 
in eclecticism; but, for reasons unexplained, it has invariably been post- 
poned, Why, we are at a loss to guess, inasmuch as, though one of the 
shortest, it is one of the most decidedly effective of all the thirty-two 
sonatas, The second (in F sharp), as romantic and beautiful as the 
other is vigorous, has, we presume, been left in abeyance chiefly on 
account of the difficult key (six sharps) in which it is set. It used 
to be a great favourite some years ago with the patrons of Mad. Arabella 
Goddard's soirées, where the latest and most recondite of Beethoven’s 
sonatas first came into vogue; and no wonder, for, while demanding 
rare perfection both of mechanism and style in its performance, when 
these are at hand it cannot fail to delight a really musical assembly, not- 
withstanding its tranquil and unobtrusive character. The third (in G@)— 
of a less elaborate cast than cither of its companions — but for its 
boldly independent form might have been one of the earliest efforts of 
the composer, who was fluent and masterly even before he had attained 
absolute individuality, and who may be said to have first equalled Mozart 
and then thrown off his allegiance. Op. 79 has been styled “ The Queen 
of Sonatinas”—sonatina being the name for a short and easy sonata; 
but endless sonatas on the largest scale exist which are unable to boast 
of half its invention or a tenth part of its beauties. These three com- 
paratively unfamiliar pieces invested the sixth “recital” with an 
attraction apart, and, played in M. Hallé’s most careful manner (his 
execution of Op. 54 was a model of finished excellence), were listened 
to with intense gratification. The last two “recitals” (July 4th and 
11th) comprise the whole of the latest sonatas, and will naturally, on 
that account alone, be the most interesting of the series. 

The introduction of a vocal piece between each two sonatas is an 
agreeable relief. The singer on Saturday was Miss Banks, who in 
Dussek’s extremely popular canzonet, “ Name the glad day” (one of the 
valuable “ revivals” for which the musical world has to thank the Monday 
Popular Concerts), and Mr. Henry Smart’s graceful song, “ Dawn, gentle 
flower,” maintained her rising and well-earned reputation. Mr. Harold 
Thomas was the accompanyist. 


><> 


Tar Hanpet Festrvat.—Each of the following one hundred and 
twenty-two places furnishes its contingent to the Handel Festival 
Orchestra:—Aberdare, Aberdeen, Armagh, Aylesbury, Balmoral, Bar- 
net, Barnsley, Bath, Beeston, Belfast, Bingley, Birkenshaw, Birmingham, 
Bolton, Bradford, Bristol, Bromley, Bromsgrove, Brussels, Burgh, 
Cambridge, Canterbury, Carshalton, Cashel, Chatham, Chester, Chi- 
chester, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Clayton, Cleckheaton, Clifton, Cork, 
Coventry, Croydon, Derby, Dercham, Dewsbury, Dorking, Dublin, 
Durham, Eccleshill, Edinburgh, Ely, Eton, Exeter, Farnham, Frome, 
Genoa, Glasgow, Gloucester, Guiseley, Hailsham, Halifax, Haworth, 
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Heckmondwike, Hereford, Hertford, Huddersfield, Hull, Hyde, Ingate- 
stone, Keighley, Kilkenny, Lee, Leeds, Leicester, Limerick, Lincoln, 
Liverpool, Llandaff, Lockwood, Maidenhead, Manchester, Manningham, 
Merthyr Tydvil, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Norwich, Nottingham, Ormskirk, 
Otley, Ovenden, Oxford, Peterborough, Petersfield, Poole, Preston, 
Plymouth, Reading, Rickmansworth, Ripon, Rochester, Romsey, 
Roughway, Salford, Salisbury, Saltaire, Sevenoaks, Sheffield, Sherborne, 
Shields, Skipton, Southampton, Southwell, Stockport, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Sunderland, Sutton, Tottenham, Tunbridge Wells, 
Wakefield, Wantage, Wells, Wimborne, Winchester, Windsor, Wolver- 
hampton, Woodford, Woollaton, Woolwich, Worcester, and York. Of 
these 32 are cathedral or collegiate towns. 

Royat HorricurruraL Society.--The council of this Society, 
yielding to the frequently expressed wishes of many of the Fellows, 
resolved to repeat the experiment (tried a short time since with such 
great success) of the performance of choral music by the band of the 
Royal Artillery, in the Conservatory, at South Kensington. The public 
as well as the Fellows had thus an opportunity of judging how well 
some of our soldiers can and do employ their leisure hours. 








ST. JAMES'S HALL. 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 





THE LAST MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT OF THE 
SEASON. 


N MONDAY EVENING, July 7, 1862, the DIREC- 
TOR’S BENEFIT, being the ONE HUNDREDTH CONCERT since the 
commencement of the Series in February, 1859. The Programme selected from 
the Works of all the great Masters. 
PROGRAMME. ; 

Parr I.—Quartet, in E flat, Op. 44, for two Violins. Viola, and Violoncello, MM. 
Joacuim, Wiener, Scnrevrs, avd Piatti (Mendelssohn); Song, “* A bird sat on an 
alder bough,” Miss Banks (Spohr); Song, “ The Wanderer,” Mr. Weiss (Schubert); 
Sonata. in A, for Violoncello solo, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, Sig. Piatti ( Boc- 
cherini); Song, “ Dalla sua pace,” Mr. Sims Reeves (Mozart); Harpsichord Lessons, 
Mr. Cuarves Hate (Scarlatti). : : 

Part Il.—Elégie, for Violin solo, with Pianoforte Accompaniment (repeated by 
general desire), Herr Joacuim (Ernst) ; Songs, ‘* The Savoyard.” ** The Kiss,”’ ; 
Sims Reeves (Beethoven); Canzonet, ‘* The Mermaid’s song,’’ Miss Banks ( Haydn); 
Sonata, in A major, dedicated to Kreutzer, for Pianoforte and Violin, Mr. Cuarys 
Wave and Herr Joacuim (Beethoven). 


Conductor: Mr. Benepicrt. 
To commeice et Eight o’clock precisely. 


Notice.—It is respectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous of remain- 
ing till the end of the performance can leave either before the commencement of the 
last instrumental piece, or between any two of the movements, so that those who wish 
to hear tbe whole may do so without interruption. 

Between the last vocal piece and the Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, an inter- 
val of Five Minutes will be allowed. The Concert will finish before Half-past Ten 
o’clock. 

Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s. ; Admission, Is. 

Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, at the Hall, 28 Piccadilly; Chappell & Co., 50 New 

Bond Street, and all the Principal Musicsellers. 


R. CHARLES HALLE’S LAST BEETHOVEN 


RECITAL, on Friday Afternoon next, July 11, at St. James’s Hall. 
The Programme will include the Sonatas Ops. 109 (in E), 110 (in A flat), and 111 
(in C minor)—the 32nd and last Sonata of Beethoven. 
Accompanyist: Mr. Harotp Tuomas. 
Sofa Stalls. 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 7s.; Unreserved Seats, 3s, Tickets at Chappell 
pA a New Bond Street ; Cramer & Co.’s, 201 Regent Street ; and at Austin’s, 
‘ icceaally, 








NOTICES. 

To ApveErtIsERs.— Advertisers are informed, that for the future 
the Advertising Agency of THe Mustcat Wortp ts established 
at the Magazine of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Ad- 
vertisements can be received as late as Three o' Clock P.M. on 
Liridays—but not later. Payment on delivery. 

= Two lines and under 2s. 6d. 
Cerms { Gd. 


Every additional 10 words 
To PunrisHERs AND Composers.—All Music for Review in Tue 
Musica Worup must henceforth be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Satur- 
day following in Tar Musica, Wor tp. 
To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Pe *form= 
a ce, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in Toe Musicat Wort. 
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‘we year 1862 is remarkable, among other things, for the 
introduction on the Italian stage of two English singers 
in first-rate characters. The history of the Italian Opera 
in England, we believe, presents nothing parallel to this, 
English artists have sometimes trod the Italian boards on 
emergencies, or frequently in second-rate parts, as many 
may recall to mind; and English tenors haye more than 
once played “ first business,” as it is called, at her Majesty’s 
Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera—Braham and Sims 
Reeves to wit; but the fact of an English prima donna 
and an English barytone occupying the highest position in 
an Italian operatic troupe is altogether unprecedented, In 
speaking of Italian Opera we, of course, allude solely to Her 
Majesty’s Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera, and take 
into no account the occasional performances of Italian Opera 
at Drury Lane and elsewhere, otherwise our position would 
be untenable. Every visitor to the Italian Opera is aware 
that Miss Louisa Pyne did not appear for the first time on 
the Italian stage in London when she played Zerlina in 
Don Giovanni last week at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Some 
years since she performed, for a few nights, at the Royal 
Italian Opera, the character of the Queen of Night in the 
Zauberflote, which few singers could attempt, the music 
being written so high, and Miss Pyne was engaged for that 
part only, to replace Mlle. Anna Zerr. That such an artist 
as our English prima donna should for so many years have 
been overlooked by our Italian managers is surprising, when 
the difficulty of finding good singers is taken into considera- 
tion. How many parts there are in the Italian repertory 
which would suit Miss Pyne’s talent we need not point out. 
Now that Mlle. Kellog, of whom the greatest anticipations 
were held out, is prevented coming to England this season 
by a severe domestic calamity, may we not expect that 
Miss Pyne will take her place, and that the Nozze di Figaro, 
which formed so conspicuous a feature of the prospectus, will 
not be withdrawn for want of a representative of Susanna? 
Moreover our admirable English vocalist might, for once, 
descend from her curule chair— if it would be descending 
—and consent to play Adalgisa in Norma — the production 
of which with Mlle. Titiens the subscribers and the public 
are anxiously awaiting —and show, in reality, how the music 
should be sung. It has been almost invariably the custom 
with directors of Italian operas to assign the part of Adalgisa 





to a second-rate artist. ‘This is a mistake, and not at all 
what the composer intended. Adalgisa is a subordinate but 
by no means a second-rate part, and has seldom been properly 
represented in this country. ‘The fact of Miss Louisa Pyne 
undertaking the character of the young priesiess would invest 
the performance of Bellini’s opera with a new interest. 

The engagement of Mr. Santley at the Italian Opera we 
have spoken of before. It seems indeed to have been an 
absolute necessity. Italian barytones and basses grow 
scarcer every day, and the French and German theatres now 
almost entirely supply the operas with singers of that class. 
Among these our English barytone may well take his rank 
as one of the most distinguished ; and therefore the wonder 
is, not that he should be engaged as first barytone at the 
Italian Opera, but that he should have been ignored so long. 

It is gratifying to our artistic vanity to find that two of 
our native singers occupy the highest position on the Italian 
stage. It is a proof that national talent is more prized than 
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formerly, and may have its uses in encouraging young can- 
didates for vocal honours to keep within the vision of their 
hopes the prospect of so bright a goal, and in stimulating 
them to labour for’ its attainment. The young ladies and 

entlemen of the Royal Academy of Music, who devote their 
minds and energies to vocal accomplishment, have now a new 
spur to urge them onwards in the race for high honours. Let 
us trust the facts will not be lost upon them, but may be 
hoarded up for useful meditation in moments of fear or 
despondency. What has once happened may happen again. 
If there is but one English Opera, and that rendered exclu- 
sive by foree of circumstances, let them not forget that there 
are two Italian Operas, whose doors are not closed against 
English singers) Thus they have two futures to look 
forward to, which should act as a double spell on their 
artistic efforts. 

—- ¢——. 


()S* of our ablest and most learned Teutonic contempo- 
raries* has lately been discussing the subject of retro- 
grade motion in fugue,—what we in England call giving the 
theme “by reversion,” and the Germans “ Krebsgang,” or 
crab’s walk; and which, as crabs walk not backwards, is 
hardly so good as ours. Retrogression is better than either, 
because more directly suggestive. A so-called (or as we 
shall call it) retrogressive imitation by one of the greatest 
masters of modern times has been discovered and frequently 
quoted. After the so-called developing-movement, with the 
repetition of the theme on the first fiddle, accompanied by 
the mysterious “piano” of the trumpets and kettle-drums, 
simultaneously with the introduction of all the wind instru- 
ments, the last movement of Mozarts great symphony 
in C major (Jupiter) offers an example of a retrogressive 
imitation in the basses :— 
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Dehn, in his Theory of Counterpoint, sees in this passage 
“a very beautiful and ingenious” application of this kind of 
imitation ; while Lobe, on the other hand, declares, not alto- 
gether wrongly, that it is useless, because unappreciated, 
founding his opinion especially on the fact that the first two 
notes of the retrogression appear to be an imitation of the 
first two notes of the theme. Both these celebrated pro- 
fessors and theoreticians seem to think that there can be no 
doubt of Mozart’s intention to produce a retrogression. But 
against this conclusion there are well-founded objections. 

In the first place : Had Mozart really wished to produce 
his effect by “retrogression,” or to introduce the latter, he 
would, for the sake of attaining the greatest amount of clear- 
hess, have isolated as much as possible the parts in which 
it is written, and not, by covering them with ingenious 
Instrumentation which absorbs so much of the attention, have 
helped to conceal the art he was employing; nay, he would, 
most probably, have introduced the imitation again, and that, 
too, immediately,—as he has done, shortly afterwards, with 
the close treatment of the theme, and in the course of the 
work with several other artistic figures. 

In the second place : 1f we examine the first introduction 





* The Miederrheinische Musikzeitung. 











of the theme at the beginning of the composition, we shal 
find that the bass, which is here confided partly to the second 
violin, and partly to the tenor, violoncello, and double-bass, 
contains the retrogression as early as from the third to the 
sixth bar :— 
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and—as no one can here fancy the composer had any such 
intention in view, it being much more certainly the harmonic 
requirements of the passage which produced this accidental 
and subordinate figure—that the supposed 1: regression, at 
the beginning of the so-called reprise, is nothing more than 
the harmony adopted all along, but scored in another way, so 
as to take us by surprise. Such a treatment was, however, 
required by the impossibility of again allowing the theme, 
after it had been handled, in the first and second parts, with 
a profusion of musical beauties, to reappear in its primary 
bareness. 

In the third place: The accidental nature of this retro- 
gression is evidenced by the incidental and unobtrusive 
introduction of a far stricter one in the tenor part, from the 
ninth to the twelfth bar of the second part (develop- 
ment) :— 
ae 
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as well as by the fact that this stricter imitation is contained 
also in the passage under consideration, but entrusted to the 
single first bassoon, while the whole orchestra is busy,—the 
less strict imitation being executed by the bass, violoncello, 
tenor, and second bassoon. We here see displayed Mozart’s 
well-known partiality for a powerful bass—a partiality 
which he would probably, for the sake of greater precision, 
have sacrificed to an intentional retrogression. 

In the fourth place: Opposed to any intention on the part 
of the composer is the small value of the theme for retro- 
gressive imitation, as proved by the fault already mentioned 
and remarked by Lobe. ‘This is increased by the fact that 
both halves of the retrogression are perfectly similar to both 
halves of the therne, and that only the intervening step 
between both, ascending in the theme, is fashioned as a 
retrogression on descending. The retrogression might, in 
consequence, easily seem only a simple free imitation. 

If anyone should urge, in objection to these views, the 
indisputable existence of a retrogression, and the tie added 
by the master, or, perhaps, be inclined to cite the mysterious 
and solemn sound of the passage as indicative of some hidden 
wonder, there is still an explanation left. “Perhaps,” sug- 
gests “L. B.” of the Miederrheinische Musikzeitung — after 
coming to a particular passage, in the manner above de- 
scribed — Mozart, like ourselves, discovered the accidental 
retrogression, and was not sorry, although with no great 
cause for exultation at finding the contrapuntal monster 
chained to his triumphal “ car.” 














MercapantE.—From the Continental papers we learn that this 
eminent composer, now greatly advanced in years, has suffered 
total loss of sight from an operation performed on him recently 
for disease of the eyes. 
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Music at THE INTERNATIONAL Exarsition.—The following pro- 
gramme of miscellaneous pieces was “ recited” on Wednesday, on 
Jones’s great organ, by Mr. Albert Lowe, organist of Brunswick 
Chapel:—1. “ Be not afraid,” Mendelssohn; 2. Andante, do.; 3. “ The 
Marvellous Work,” Haydn; 4. “Gloria,” Mozart; 5. Prelude and Fugue 
(G minor), Bach; 6. “ War March,” Mendelssohn ; ” Phe Let all the 
Angels,” Handel; and 8. “ Guillaume Tell ” (selection), Rossini. 

Tue Crystat Patace.—The directors of the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany have addressed a circular to the proprietors in explanation of the 
statements in Mr. England’s speech, assuming to himself the credit of 
all the economy which has been introduced, and all the improvements 
which have been effected in the management of the company. They 
show that allthe savings and improvements effected were made by the 
board in general, and not by Mr. England alone; and in conclusion, 
they say—* There is another subject of vital interest to the shareholders, 
but which for divers reasons was avoided by Mr. England—viz., the 
direction of the finance of the company, which is too important to be 
left unnoticed, and compared with which even the topics to which he 
did refer are of small importance. It is not too much to say that five 
years ago, and indeed, until a comparatively recent date, this was one 
of the most anxious and important subjects which could occupy the 
attention of the directors. Under the advice of the finance committee 
(consisting of the chairman, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Jonides, and Mr. 
Ogilvy), the directors have been enabled, with the cooperation of many 
of the proprietors, to carry the company through its financial difficulties, 
and to place it on a sound and substantial basis. Mr. England will 
scarcely say that he inspired the deliberations of a committee of which 
he was not even a member.” 


—— ES 


Che Operas. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday Don Giovanni was repeated ; on Monday, Roberto il 
Diavolo; on Tuesday, Lucia di Lammermoor, introducing in the part of 
Enrico Sig. Graziani, his first appearance this season ; on Thursday, 
Il Barbiere; and last night, Roberto il Diavolo. 

Sig. Graziani’s welcome on Tuesday was warm in the extreme. He 
is a great favourite of the public, to whom nothing is a stronger recom- 
mendation than a beautiful voice. The part of Enrico is not entirely 
suited to Sig. Graziani, as it requires a more stentorian voice and 
greater depth of lungs. Some of the music, however, is given with such 
infinite charm that it pays for all the rest. As for Mlle. Patti’s Lucia, 
it becomes finer and more intense nightly. The singing is as brilliant 
and exquisite as ever. 

The theatre has been crowded every night to suffocation. Never was 
season at the Royal Italian Opera so prosperous as the present. 


- -4-—- 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Tue following were the performances of the past week:— Robert le 
Diable, on Saturday; Don Giovanni, on ‘Tuesday; Semiramide, on 
Wednesday; Don Giovanni, on Thursday; and to-night, Robert le 
Diable, with Mad. Guerrabella as Isabella, her first appearance in that 
character. 

The performance of Don Pasquale, given on Wednesday week, com- 
manded a longer and more detailed notice than we could afford room for 
in our last number. The revival of comic operas, especially capital works 
like that of Donizetti, is entitled to special approval at a time when the 
productions of the French repertory,with their complications, their horrors, 
and their tragic consequences, are almost entirely the vogue. It is certain 
that artists are not always to be found gifted with comic powers, and 
desirous of showing them. Singers for the most part prefer matriculating in 
the grand tragic line, for which, indeed, now-a-days, they are particularly 
trained and prepared, An artist, therefore, who goes out of the usual 
way, and selects comedy instead of tragedy with which to create her 
earliest impressions on the public, manifests great self-dependence, and 
a desire not to follow in the common track. No doubt Mad. Guerra- 
bella, when she made her initiative essay as Norina in Don Pasquale — 
we must, to a great extent, ignore the lady’s appearance in the Puritani, 
for reasons already explained — was willing to be judged solely on her 
own merits and without comparison. That the lady did not reason 
wrongly, was manifested by the undoubted success which attended her 
first performance of the sprightly widow, and the unsparing eulogies 
with which i. was greeted by the London press. In short, Mad. 
Guerrabella made a decided hit in the part of Norina, and by her 








singing and acting raised herself considerably in the estimation of the 
public. On Mad. Guerrabella’s vocal powers we need not dwell in this 
place; how excellent her voice is, and how well she uses it, we have 
iterated over and over again. Enough here, that she sang her best on 
the evening of which we write, gratified every ear, and was applauded 
to the echo. As an actress, she took the audience by surprise. Good 
comic acting is not now often seen on the Italian stage, and Mad. 
Guerrabella’s acting is first-rate. It is full of point, vivacity, and esprit. 
The fair artist, in truth, possesses all the elements of a comedienne, and 
has, besides, that ease and grace without which comedy indeed would 
lose its special attraction, Nothing could well be more animated and 
natural than her portraiture of the coquettish and arch widow, and 
some of her scenes with the old Don — especially that wherein, directly 
after the simulated marriage, she sets his »thority at defiance, and 
claims the right of ruling her own estabiishment—has not been 
surpassed, even by the great original, for force and earnestness. 

The cast, even in these dearth-of-comic-artists days, was unexception- 
ably good. Signor Zucchini was somewhat dry as Don Pasquale, 
but exceedingly humourous nevertheless, and always thoroughly alive to 
the character and the situation; moreover demonstrating clearly what 
great things may be effected by a genuine vocalist with small means, 
M. Gassier was admirable as the intriguing and good-humoured Dr, 
Malatesta, while Signor Giuglini, having little to do in the acting, sang 
the music of Ernesto with ineffable grace and sweetness. Of course the 
serenade with chorus “Com’ e gentil” — popularised and almost 
immortalised by Signor Mario—was one of the telling points of the 
performance, and elicited the never-failing encore. That Ernesto 
would be one of Signor Giuglini’s most delightful performances every 
one expected, and no one was disappointed. 









Since our last notice of the doings at this establishment the new 
manager has not been idle. Even while the Handel Festival was 
drawing the attention of the musical world to the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, he revived Don Pasquale — by no means the leust racy of 
the comic operas of Donizetti—with an excellent representative of the 
amorous old bachelor, in Sig. Zucchini (a recent acquisition from the 
Théatre Ventadour), and one of the most graceful and spirited Norinas, 
in the person of Mad. Guerrabella, that ever gave life to the character 
of the piquant widow; this, too, with such an Ernesto as Sig. Giuglini, 
whose ‘*Com’ e gentil” created the accustomed sensation, and such a 
Dr. Malatesta as the intelligent and versatile M. Gassier. 

On Tuesday night the revival of Don Giovanni made a still larger 
call upon the resources of Mr. Mapleson’s troop of lyric comedians. 
On the whole, the “opera of operas” was effectively performed. An 
unusual degree of interest was attached to the first appearance of Miss 
Louisa Pyne at Her Majesty’s Theatre, The delicious music of Zerlina, 
we need hardly say, was admirably suited to the voice and style of our 
accomplished English “ prima donna,” who gave both “ Batti batti” 
and “ Vedrai carino” (the last of which was loudly encored) with no 
less beauty of voice than classical purity of expression. The foreign 
language was evidently no check upon the efforts of Miss Pyne, who 
sings in Italian with the same fluency as in English—a proof, if any 
were required, that her method of producing the voice and enunciating 
the vocal syllables is legitimate. In “La ci darem” (also given twice) 
Miss Pyne was ably supported by M. Gassier, whose Don Giovanni 
has been more than once described as a performance which—in an age 
when an ideal personification of the libertine is no longer extant—should 
not only be viewed with indulgence, but welcomed with gratitude, by 
all who are not willing to see Mozart’s immortal masterpicee even 
temporarily removed from the stage. In the scenes with Leporello, M. 
Gassier exhibits the utmost spirit; and if in his love-passages a shade 
more of refinement might be acceptable, we must rest content with what 
is good, and encourage it until we can meet with the desired perfection. 
M. Gassier is thoroughly familiar with the music, and while correct to 
a nicety in the concerted pieces, imparts a vigour to the solos which 
gives to each of thema marked individuality. He was greatly applauded 
in the very difficult air, “ Finch’ han dal vino,” and deserved a much 
warmer recognition than he obtained in the serenade addressed to 
Elvira’s waiting maid, which he rendered with singular good taste. 
Signor Vialetti’s Leporello is careful, painstaking, and full of excellent 
intentions; Sig. Bossi’s Masetto would admit of an occasional dash of 
humour; Sig. (or Herr) Herrman’s Commandant has the genuine 
sepulchral tone about it; and the Don Ottavio of Sig. Giuglini (who 
sang the too frequently omitted “ Dalla sua pace” to perfection, and 
was recalled after “Il mio tesoro”) as highly finished in a vocal sense 
as it has ever been. The part of Donna Elvira fell to the Swedish 
singer, Mlle. Louise Michal, whose execution of the recitatives and airs 
was correct, but extremely laboured. Best of all was the Donna Anna 
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of Mile. Titiens, a performance, whether looked at from a dramatic or 
a musical point of view, that has not been equalled since the haleyon 
days of Mad. Grisi. From the splendid duet with Don Giovanni 
(“ Fuggi, cerudele, fuggi!”) in her first scene, to “Non mi dir ”—the 
air which Donna Anna ought to address to Don Ottavio, but never 
does, inasmuch as Don Ottavio invariably takes his departure after 
«Jl mio tesoro”—in her last, Mile. Titiens was all the most exacting 
worshipper of Mozart’s genius could have wished. The grand recitative 
and air in which Donna Anna recounts to Ottavio the attempt of Don 
Giovanni and the murder of her father, was a truly superb display, and 
raised the enthusiasm of the house. The “trio of Masks,” too (with 
Mlle. Michal and Sig. Giuglini), was equally successful, and well 
deserved the unanimous “encore ” it elicited. Mlle. Titiens adopts the 
legitimate expedient of singing her part of this trio (the “ rallentando” 
at the last passage excepted) in strict time—an expedient now unhappily 
so rare that it almost amounts to an innovation. The more of such 
innovations the better. 

The band, under Sig. Arditi, performed the overture and accompani- 
ments, with an exception here and there, in a manner deserving 
unqualified approval. The chorus looked numerous, but sounded 
rather weak, and about the “mise en scéne” and general arrangements 
there is little to say, except to condemn unreservedly the interpolation 
in the ball scene of a “quick step” from another opera. The solo 
minuet (for the sake of exhibiting two ballet-dancers, in costumes 
utterly out of keeping) is already a sufficiently great liberty to take 
with such a composer as Mozart, and such a composition as the first 
finale of Don Giovanni; but precedent or (‘tradition ”) has helped to 
sanction this and other absurdities, whereas the interpolation in question 
is as inexcusable as it is unnecessary and obtrusive. The restoration of 
“ Ho capito,” “ Dalla sua pace,” &c.—about which there has been so 
much talk—coupled with such vandalisms, loses all its title to sincerity, 
and therefore to respect.— Times. 


—= 


Concerts. 
—_¢-——- 

Herr ‘Wirnerm Ganz gave his annual Concert on Thursday 
morning at the Hanover Square Rooms. The selection was, for a 
miscellaneous entertainment, good, and well varied, and was happily 
seasoned with Beethoven’s Grand Sonata in A major (Op. 69), for 
pianoforte and violoncello, executed by the concert-giver and M. Paque 
most effectively, All else was of the popular kind. Herr Ganz, in 
addition to the Sonata, played, with his brother, Herr Eduard Ganz, 
Moscheles and Mendelssohn’s Grand Duo Concertante for two piano- 
fortes, on the march from Preciosa — a highly fraternal and excellent 
performance —and sundry solos of his own composition. The other 
instrumental contribution was a Fantasia on the violoncello, by M. 
Paque, on airs from the Traviata, which was thoroughly well executed 
and liberally applauded. The vocal music prevailed largely; Herr 
Ganz supplying from his own works two songs— “The murmuring 
sea,” sung by Herr} Reichardt, and “Sing, birdie, sing,” by Mlle. 
Parepa, which was encored. Both are pretty and tuneful, the Scotch- 
worded song particularly, The most effective songs besides these two, 
judging from applause, we should say were the following:— the air 
from <Auber’s Serment, “Du village voisin,” by Mlle. Parepa; 
Benedict’s ballad “ By the sad sea waves,” by Mlle. Georgi, encored; 
Herr Reichardt’s “Cradle song,” sung by himself, also redemanded, 
but not complied with, inasmuch as the popular “Thou art so near and 
yet so far” was given instead; and Herr Formes’ song “ In sheltered 
vale,” which the yreat German basso himself sang, and to which he 
imparted an expression as deep as his own voice. Messrs. Benedict, 
George Lake, and Eduard Ganz were conductors. The rooms were 
very full. 

Pranororte Quartet AssociaTion.—The third of the four Matinées 
organised by Messrs. Henry Baumer, Carrodus, Baetens and Pettit, 
was given on Thursday, the 19th June, and attracted an elegant, if not 
a very crowded, audience to Collards’ Concert Rooms. The quartets 
were Ferdinand Ries’s in E flat, and Mozart’s in G minor, No. 1. Both 
were finely executed, that of Mozart especially, in which the lively and 
charming rondo movement created a marked sensation. The quartet 
of Ries is a work of unequal merit, but is nevertheless entirely worthy of 
the musician’s earnest consideration. Dussck’s splendid Sonata in B flat, 
for pianoforte and violin, was another striking piece, and a good per- 
formance to boot, by Messrs. Baumer and Carrodus. The grand and 
solemn Adagio Cantabile was played with great expression and “a 
thorough insight into the meaning of the old composer. In addition, a 
fantasia on airs from the Bohemian Girl was performed on the viola by 

. Baetens, accompanied on the pianoforte by his daughter, a young 








girl of very tender years, This piece, though well written and excel- 
lently played, was hardly in its place at these concerts. The vocal 
music was intrusted to Miss Susanna Cole and Frinlein Anguste 
Mehlhorn, The last named lady sang Schubert’s “Erlking” and 
Gumbert’s song, “ Ye happy birds.” Miss Cole gave the scena, “ Sad 
is my soul,” from Lurline, and a new song called “The Vesper Bell.” 
Her beautiful voice and great charm of style were conspicuous in both, 
but the “Vesper Bell” pleased superiorly, and was unanimously 
encored. The fourth and last Matinée will be given on Thursday 
next. 

Mrs. Joun Hotman ANDREWS gave a Soirée at her residence, 
5 0 Bedford Square, on Wednesday last, which attracted a brilliant and 
numerous attendance. ‘The fair and talented hostess and concert-giver 
was assisted by Mlle. Ida Gillies, Mad. Laura Baxter, Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper, Mr. Trelawney Cobham and Signor Belletti as vocalists; and 
by Mr. Blumenthal (pianoforte), and Mr. Blagrove (violin), as instru- 
mentalists. The programme had the very rare merit of being sufficiently 
brief, Mrs. Holman modestly restricted her share of the performance 
to two trios and a quartet, relinquishing to the other artists the chances 
of obtaining undivided applause. The trios were Curschmann’s “ Ti 
prego,” and Rossini’s “ L’Usato ardir” (Semiramide), and the quartet, 
“Mezza Notte,” from Martha, the last achieving a decided encore. 
Mlle, Ida Gillies gave a brilliant version of the aria “'Tacea la notte,” 
from the Trovatore; Mad. Laura Baxter exhibited her fine quality of 
voice and good plain singing in Mr. Howard Glover’s ballad, ‘ Love is 
a gentle thing,” and in Mr. Davison’s song, “ Swifter far than summer’s 
flight;” Signor Belletti contributed the grand air of the Count from the 
Nozze di Figaro, “Hai gid vinta la causa,” and Vianesi’s aria, “ I 
Maciaguolo,” the first splendidly given, the last encored; and Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper gave the tenor song from the Colleen Bawn, which he 
likewise was compelled to repeat. The instrumental performances 
comprised pianoforte playing by Mr. Blumenthal and a solo on the 
violin by Mr. Blagrove, both of which delighted manifestly. Mr. 
Aguilar presided at the pianoforte. 


Map. Cetwi’s Matinée.—This estimable lady (the widow of the late 
Baron Celli) gave her annual morning concert on Saturday last at the 
Beethoven Rooms, Harley Street, to a crowded and fashionable audience. 
Mad. Celli was assisted by Mlles. Parepa, Helena Walker, Stabbach, 
Eleonora Wilkinson, Saunders and Rae ; Mr. George Perren, and Signor 
Belletti, with Messrs. Ganz and E. Berger as accompanyists. The 
programme, though containing no important novelties, was judiciously 
selected so as to display the individual excellencies of the several 
executants. Mlle. Parepa especially distinguished herself by her facile 
delivery of Auber’s laughing song,—a sparkling morceau which she 
has evidently made her own, Signor Belletti was also warmly encored 
in one of his favourite airs. A noteworthy feature of the concert, 
however, was the appearance in London of Miss Helena Walker, who, 
we understand, is a pupil of Dr. Spark, organist of Leeds Town Hall, 
&e. Miss Walker has a soprano voice of considerable compass, 
sweetness, and flexibility, which she displayed with great effect in Mr. 
Henry Smart’s charming song “ Summer night.” The audience evinced 
a due appreciation of this performance, and we heartily endorse their 
verdict, and trust we shall soon have another opportunity of hearing 
this young lady, who, if we mistake not, is destined to take a prominent 
and useful position among our English soprani. 

Mr. Wiruetm Kune’s Concert.—This took place on the 26th ult., 
and attracted a crowded audience to St. James’s Hall. The bénéficiaire 
fully sustained his well-earned reputation as a pianist, contributing two 
solos from his own pen,—the one a brilliant fantasia on “ God save the 
Queen,” the other, of similar character, entitled “ Homage a Meyerbeer,” 
a nocturne and valse of Chopin, besides joining M. Sainton in a sonata 
by Dussek, whose name (thanks to the Monday Popular Concerts) is 
now familiar as a household word. All the foregoing, we need hardly 
say, met with great and well deserved favour. Franlein Liebhart, from 
Vienna, and Mlle. de Vestrali, of all the foreign operas, are both 
valuable acquisitions to the concert room, and subsequent experience 
will doubtless confirm the unanimously favourable verdict pronounced 
upon their merits. Mesdames Sainton-Dolby, Guerrabella, emmens- 
Sherrington, Miss Steele, Messrs. Tennant, Reichardt, and Formes 
were the other vocalists, M. Sainton and Mr. Aptommas the instru- 
mentalists. ‘The reputation of these artists absolves us from anything 
beyond the mention of their names—invariable guarantee of excellence. 

M. THapere’s Matiners.—The third matinée (and last but one) 
on Saturday brought a host of amateurs to the Hanover Square Rooms, 
and was, perhaps, more interesting than either of its precursors. Among 
the novelties was a brilliant fantasia (MS.) on two of the most ad- 
mired airs in the Traviata, a piece in which are displayed to sin. ular 
advantage the mechanical ingenuity and knowledge of “ effect” that 
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place M. Thalberg, longo intervallo, in front of all aspirants to the crown 
of “virtuosity.” His execution of this, as of his well-known Jantasia 
on the duet and preyhiera from La Sonnambula—a splendid piece in 
its way — and, still better, of his spirited and masterly Tarantella, was 
nothing short of incomparable. Besides the foregoing, we had two of the 
compositions by means of which M. Thalberg gained some of his earliest 
and brightest Jaurels—the Study in A minor (with the “ repeated 
notes ’’), and the never-to-be-forgotten Andante in D flat, which for the 
first time exhibited the superb virtuoso in a sentimental mood. These 
were welcomed as old and much-esteemed friends, whose features, in 
spite of long-protracted absence, are still vividly impressed upon the 
memory. Further extracts from that really valuable work, The Art of 
Singing, applied to the piano —viz., transcriptions of Beethoven’s 
“ Adelaide ” and a romance in Weber’s Preciosa ; the Marche Funébre, 
belonging to one of Chopin’s solo sonatas ; another leaf from the port- 
folio of the self-styled “ Pianist of the Fourth Class” (Prélude de mon 
Temps), who, instead of giving new “ Barbieres” and “ Guillaume- 
Tells” to the world, is solacing his declining years with the production 
of feuillets d’Album for the piano a queue ; and last, not least, his 
own new and very original Ballade, were M. Thalberg’s remaining 
contributions to the programme. Of all his recent works this Ballade 
is the most thoroughly genuine and beautiful ; and that it is destined 
to attain the same degree of popularity here which it already enjoys in 
Paris, where it was first publicly performed, may be taken for granted. 
Rossini’s Prélude de mon Temps, a sequel to the Prélude de Ancien 
Régime, introduced at the second matinée, is in every respect as interest- 
ing as its companion. The applause that greeted M. Thalberg at the 
end of each of his performances was hearty, vehement, and unanimous. 
He was recalled repeatedly, but in every instance declined to accept 
“encores ”—most discreetly, we think, although it must doubtless have 
cost him some effort not to accede to such unequivocal demonstrations 
as were elicited by the Tarantella, the Ballade, &c. Never in our 
remembrance was he in better play. The programme of the fourth 
matinée (on Monday), besides other attractions, includes the Prélude 
de [ Avenir —completing the illustrations of “Past,” “ Present” and 
“Future,” designed by Rossini in these peculiar rhapsodies ; the 
universally renowned fantasia on the preghiera from Mosé; and a 
grand sonata by Beethoven, for pianoforte and violin, in which M. 
Thalberg will be associated with Herr Joachim. 


Tonic Sot-Fa.—The choral competition between advanced “ Tonic 
Sol-Fa” classes was held on Tuesday evening at Exeter Hall, the judges 
being Messrs. John Goss, organist of St, Paul’s, James Turle, organist 
of Westminster Abbey, George Hogarth, secretary to the Philharmonic 
Society, and Thomas Oliphant, secretary to the Madrigal Society. The 
competing choirs were four, the West Riding Union (trained by Mr. T. 
K. Longbottom), the City Choral Union (Mrs. Stappleton and Mr, 
Proudman), St. Thomas’s (Mr. E. Thompson), and Staffordshire Pot- 
teries (Messrs. J. W. Powell and G. Howson), each numbering from 
forty to fifty voices. Two sight-singing tests were adopted: first, from 
the established, second, from the tonic sol-fa notation; the pieces (com- 
posed expressly for the occasion) being placed for the first time in the 
hands of the singers as they stood before the audience, and thus afford- 
ing a fair criterion of their respective abilities. Not being present at 
this stage of the proceedings, we are unable to offer an opinion as to the 
comparative proficiency exhibited. After this test, each choir sang two 
pieces of their own selection, the Staffordshire Potteries choosing “ The 
Foresters,” Stirling, and “The Birth-day Wish,” Spefforth ; St. 
Thomas’s, “ With joy we hail,” Lowell Mason, and Auber’s “ Behold! 
how brightly breaks the morning;” the City Choral Union “ Softly fall 
the shades of evening,” and “ Benedict’s “ Hunting Song;” while the West 
Riding Choir’s choice fell upon Bishop’s “ Hail to the Chief,” and Webbe’s 
“When winds breathe soft.” Of the four we should decidedly award 
the palm to the West Riding Choir, whose voices were the freshest and 
most vigorous, their singing being marked by a decision and correctness 
of time quite refreshing to listen to. Next to these the Staffordshire, 
both the London choirs betraying a tendency to flatness, as well as lack 
of promptitude in taking up the points. The united choirs concluded 
by singing Mr. Henry Leslie’s arrangement of ‘ God save the Queen,” 
to the manifest relief of the audience, upon whom a considerable amount 
of “speechifying” (mostly inaudible), had been inflicted by a tonic 
sol-fa orator, : 

Myppe.ton Hati.—A concert was given here by the Ladies’ Vocal 
Trio Union on Wednesday evening, the 18th ult., Waterloo day. The 
programme with one exception was vocal, and the artists with one 
exception were of the fair sex. The ladies’ names were Miss J. 
Stanton, Mad. Ellwood Andrea, Miss Ashton and Mlle. Parepa. This 
brilliant host of female talent Herr Reichardt had to confront and alone; 
but the audience, taking compassion on his lorn state, and sustaining 





him in his perilous position, applauded him manfully, and infused such 
courage into him, that he was enabled to hold his own throughout the 
tempestuous conflict of voices, and carry away his share of the laurels, 
He sang two songs of his own, the popular “ Thou art so near and yet 
so far,” and the equally popular “ Cradle-song,” and was rapturously 
encored in both. Miss Stanton deserves especial mention for the 
animated and musicianlike manner in which she sang Schloesser’s song 
“ Britannia the Queen of the Sea,” and for her expression and pleasing 
manner in Weber’s duct “Come, let us be gay,” in which she had the 
valuable assistance of Mad. Ellwood Andrea, both being applauded 
to the ceiling—usque ad calum. The last-named lady further sang 
Badia’s “ Viva della Patria,” and was encored. Mlle. Parepa, a great 
favourite in these North-Western parts, sang thrice and won two 
encores—in “ Oh say not woman’s heart is bought” and Arditi’s waltz 
“Tl bacio.” The exception to the vocal rule was Miss Annette Rich, 
who proved herself wealthy in mechanical resources by her perform- 
ances on the pianoforte of Mr. Salaman’s charming piece “ Rondo nel 
tempo della giga.” This is the cream of the entertainment which we 
trust our readers will sip sweetly. 


a 3 


THE SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY AND THE 
HANDEL FESTIVALS. 


(Communicated.) 


In 1856, the Sacred Harmonic Society, having in view the desirability 
of a due celebration of the centenary of Handel’s death in 1759, con- 
templated erecting, by means of a guarantee fund, some large building 
in the metropolis, either temporary or permanent, which should serve 
the purpose of a great Musical Festival in 1859. During the preliminary 
arrangements it was suggested that, as the Crystal Palace had been 
opened with great musical éclat, the Directors of that establishment 
might not be indisposed to enter upon such an undertaking, in which 
case the necessity for erecting a special building would be obviated. 
Negotiations were accordingly opened, and the result was the Festival 
of 1857. The Commemoration of 1859 followed in due course, and it 
was then determined to establish the “ Handel Triennial Festival.” The 
orchestra in the Crystal Palace, partially erected in 1857, was unenclosed 
and only accommodated 2,500 performers. In 1859 it was enlarged so 
as to contain nearly 4,000, and partly enclosed. It has now, in 1862, 
been entirely roofed over. It is calculated that the outlay on this 
structure, from first to last, has been upwards of 12,0001. 

It may be somewhat premature to calculate the receipts of the Handel 
Festival of 1862; but it will not be far wrong to place them at about 
25,0001. In 1857, the receipts were 23,372/.; in 1859, 34,913/.; making 
a total for the three Festivals of nearly 74,000/. Of this sum, the 
Sacred Harmonic Society will have received as surplus beyond expendi- 
ture from 9,000/. to 10,0001, besides a considerable stock of music, 
The Crystal Palace Company carried into account, as profit, in 1857, 
8,700/., and in 1859, 11,500/. ‘The surplus from the present Festival 
will, it is anticipated, be between 7,000/. and 8,000/., subject to the cost 
of the roof to the orchestra, which, assumed to be 5,000/., will leave a 
surplus of from 2,000/. to 3,000/. Thus the Crystal Palace Company 
has netted about 23,000/., besides the acquisition of the now complete 
Great Orchestra, valued at 12,000. 

Although the receipts of the Sacred Harmonic Society from the three 
Festivals amount to between 9,000/. and 10,000/., this must not be 
regarded as exclusively profit. The Great Choral Rehearsals, since 
1857, have cost a very largesum. Apart from this, the promotion of 
the objects of the Handel Festivals having always been kept in view, the 
concerts have frequently occasioned charges upon the funds to a more 
than ordinary extent. 

The labour of those connected with the society is purely honorary, 
So arduous has this of late become, that it is not possible to anticipate 
its continuance. Not that the leading members of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society grudge the work of these Festivals; on the contrary, it has been 
undertaken cheerfully. The Committee feel, nevertheless, that the task 
they imposed upon themselves has been fulfilled; and it depends upon 
many considerations whether at all, and if so, under what conditions it 
can ever again be submitted to, 

Notice has been already taken of many who have been prominent in 
connexion with the Festival, but it would be unjust to conclude without 
special mention of others who have laboured hard to carry it through. 
Mr. J. F. Puttick was entrusted with the country musical correspondence 
the engagements and payment of provincial and professional performers 
which involved great labour and anxiety. Mr. D. Hill, Mr. Husk, Mr. 
Carmichael, Mr. Durlacher, and Mr. Sherrard, principal honorary 
superintendents of the orchestra, with their staff of assistants, brough 
their several departments into perfect working order. The superintend. 
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ence of the issue of tickets at Exeter Hall was undertaken by Mr. 
Stewart, and that at the Crystal Palace by Mr. Wilkinson, while the 
convenience of the audience at the Crystal Palace was provided for by 
Mr, David Sims, Mr. Withal, and Mr. Mitchell, with an able regiment of 
stewards, two hundred strong. Mr. Waugh.and his boys again under- 
took the issue of the books of words; while Mr. Peck and his assistant 
librarians supplied the immense orchestra with the requisite music-parts. 
In the general arrangements the Committee were assisted by the 
President of the Sacred Harmonic Society, Mr, Harrison, and the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Brewer, both of whom have been associated 
with the institution since its commencement, upwards of thirty years ago. 

It was not without considerable hesitation that it was decided upon to 
hold a Festival during the present year. The period of an International 
Exhibition, when the public mind would be fully occupied, was not the 
most favourable for so vast a musical enterprise, of an opposite 
character. The death of the Prince Consort, and the economy which 
the commercial difficulties arising out of the American war forced upon 
the manufacturing districts—a class by whom the Festivals of 1857 and 
1859 were extensively supported—were also events in the highest 
degree unpropitious. Fortunately, however, these and other depressing 
influences have been counteracted by the successful completion of the 
orchestra ; and the Festival of 1862 may be looked upon as no less 
triumphant, under the circumstances, than its predecessors of 1857 and 
1859. 


. —<—> > — 


THE MENTAL HISTORY OF POETRY. 


By JosrerH GopparD. 


‘“* To search through all I felt or saw, 
The springs of life, the depths of awe, 
And reach the law within the law.” 
Tennyson. 


Continued from page 295. 

These considerations throw some light on that apparent anomaly 
which is involved in the cases of those Art-exponents, who displaying 
true genius, and extraordinary skill and facility, in the improvising of 
beautiful and original creations, withthe pure material of their Art, yet 
never rise to the dignity of that exalted office of moral ministration, 
the function of which is to interpret through the medium of Art ; the 
high emotions of the breast. The reason of this is, because, whilst 
possessing the necessary external demonstrative Art-faculties, they are 
endowed with no finer moral faculties than ordinary natures, and thus 
are charged with no remarkable pressure of emotion in the breast, with 
no particularly distinctive or profoundly elaborate texture of idea in the 
mind. Thus in animating their Art-creations, they deal only in the 
common and instinctive emotions of the breast — emotions accruing to 
the essential and general conditions of life, which spring out of the 
relationship of man to his kind, in distinction to those emotions of an 
abstract character, which rise only between man and his own soul, or 
surrounding nature — or relinquishing these from the desire of novelty, 
or from the want of a fresh and unworn sympathy, a warm and full flow 
of natural feeling unwarped and undiluted by artificial’ appeals, — they 
invest their Art-ideas with a false and spurious character of sentiment 
altogether, 

In the same way these considerations also explain the converse of the 
above case, They explain the equally striking anomaly of natures 
with all the strength of feeling, depth of thought, and the general 
internal conditions, for grand moral conception ; yet only attaining de- 
Monstrative effects of the weakest character, though endowed with every 
advantage that artistic treatment can impart, and which after all, mostly 
Prove but the echoed effects of previous minds, These are the minds 
whose early aspirations have had to reap that ashy fruit — bitter 
under any circumstances, but mostly so when garnered in by the san- 
guine and expectant hands of young and honourable ambition — dis- 
appointment. It is often remarked by moralists, with what an absence 
of the spirit of consistency and propriety Nature bestows the advan- 
tage o! personal beauty upon varied characters and dispositions in 
human life; with no apparent respect how the elect for this temporal 
blessing may be inwardly morally endowed as to render its bestowal 
otherwise than a mockery, anda snare—a palpable and sole appropriate 
cxternal form, and emblem, of Virtue within. The same discrepancy 
and want of moral harmony prevails relative to the inward endowment 
of the faculties of Art-conception, in connection with the outward 
endowment of the faculties of Art-demonstration. Where one exists, 
there is not always the other. ‘his is the story of those minds who, 
thwarted in the well-spring of their youth from cleaving the high 
mountain level of Fame with the silvery streams of Genius, find, and 

come content to flow in, other and lowlier channels in the common vale 
of life ; who remaining throughout their days unswerving votaries of 
Art, continue to labour for that cause with ever steady faith and love, 





but with constant and conscious humility; discharging diligently duties 
accruing to a subordinate capacity, and, deeming it still an honour if, 
by assiduity, perseverance, and sacrifice, they may he permitted to be 
but doorkeepers in those bright dominions. 

This is the story of most of those minds whose energy finds vent in 
reforming, reconstructing and developing the fundamental principles of 
Art ; or in commentating upon (and thus investing with an added 
soul) its grand illustrations. Sometimes a mind cast upon these cir- 
cumstances partially re-adjusts this grievous accident of Nature by 
adopting another channel of Art-demonstration, and adopting it success- 
fully. This is exemplified in the instances of two celebrated literary 
exponents of the present day, —a great Critic and a great Novelist, 
both of whom in youth aspired to the goal of Painting. But this is also 
the story of many minds that have ultimately accomplished none of 
these courses—minds that have filled from the pure fount of Nature, 
respired the breath of Heaven, and drawn the empyreal air of Inspira- 
tion, yet bring forth nothing but the unconformed fire—the elemental 
chaos of the soul, and which have expired in earnest but imbecile 
rhapsody. Thus into the world of Art as in social life, enter to a great 
extent the blind ordinances of circumstance!— 

“ That unspiritual God and miscreator.”” 


And hope is often turned to dust. Whether there has ever existed a 
“mute inglorious Milton,” solely owing to the fickle dispensation of 
worldly advantages, may be matter for controversy. Yet the existence 
of “mute inglorious Miltons” is still an ever-repeated truth — mute 
not from penury in fortune but scantiness in demonstrative endowment. 

Recurring to the main path of our enquiry, we shall now proceed to 
show that the reason why that general internal pressure of Admiration, 
Emotion and Idea, which precedes all Art-display, and from which all 
orders of Art-impulse arise, adopts Poetry as a medium of expression 
(in cases where it does so), and forsakes the intrinsically bright and 
glowing paths of “Colour” and “Sound,”— is not necessarily through 
the absence of either order of those externally demonstrative faculties 
which have particular reference to these Arts, and which are essential 
for the due developing of that pure material of their constitution, the 
influence of which enters so largely into their effect ; but through the 
presence in the nature of another faculty altogether —a faculty which is 
not requisite for the conception or demonstration of either “ Painting ” 
or “ Music,” nor even for the ordinary and “ middle flight ” of Poetry ; 
but which is the only specific attribute of this latter Art, and that quality 
alone in its constitution through which it becomes distinctive and 
unique, and attains its perihelion of elevation. 

In the same way that the general Art-instinct is elicited through a 
particularly favourable endowment in the nature of “ Imagination,” or 
similar faculties, generally conducive in the breast wherein they exist, to 
a deep, sensitive and an enlarged moral appreciation ; or, in the same way 
that it is elicited through particular perfections in certain demonstrative 
faculties (as those relating to colour or sound for example), rendering their 
possessor specially apt for the production of favourable Art-effects of the 
character to which such faculties have reference ;—so when, in conjunction 
with those other internal requisites and conditions essential for the 
initiatory development of Poetry, such as vivid imagination and the 
primary and general incentives of Art, there is present also a par- 
ticularly prominent endowment of “mental perception ”—deep, clear 
and tense intellectual penetration;—then there exists in the nature thus 
invested the inmost requisite, the specific attribute and the most elevated 
condition of Poetry. 

For it will be observed that Poetry as well as being the eloquent ex- 
pression of infinite emotions of love and admiration in the breast of the 
Poet—as well as forming the tangible picture of the sublime scenery 
visible only through the vista of imagination —as well as being the 
spiritualised reproduction of all that is beautiful in external nature, 
and the corporealised embodiment of all that is admirable in the moral 
world (these capacities being equally fulfilled by all branches of Art)— 
as well as occupying these functions, it will be observed that “ Poetry” 
occupies one more, namely, that of being, but only at times, and in the 
hands of its greatest conceivers, the majestic exponent of new and 
momentous philosophical truth. With reference to Poetry all other Art- 
circumstances and effects not immediately conducing to, or resulting in, 
this, are but the preparations and subordinate apparatus for the produc- 
tion of this grand result, as the tree’s blossoms are but the preparations 
for the fruit. For in this effect, Poetry, whilst preserving that soft 
grace and tender charm of spirituality irradiating all Art-creation, at 
the same time assumes moral importance, and appears robed in that 
dignity which accrues to the fulfilling of a practical office. And thus 
in this achievement of Poetry, Art is simultaneously both utilicised 
and exalted. 

Now, the manner in which this faculty of “mental perception ” acts, 
when seated Godlike amidst the imaginative mountain heights of 
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Poetry, is, in the discovering of a general and grand harmony being con- 
tinually and ever variably defined betwixt moral and physical nature ; 
even as from lofty mountain peaks tie ocean may be seen to blend 
with the sky. ‘The difference between the mental vision of Poetry and 
that of ordinary enquiry, is, that the former, partaking of the character 
of an abstract survey, and the latter being a solely objective glance, 
the one falls in rays, the other in a single line. And thus, truths 
apparently fragmentary and isolated to the comparatively low set eye of 

objective reason, in the Poetical gaze, become rounded into grace, 

beam into beauty, and prolong into harmony. The difference between 

Philosophical, or Pictorial, and Poetical description for instance is, that, 

whereas in the case of either of the former, the mind is confined to the 

main subject of contemplation; in that of Poetical description it is 

reflected to another subject, betwixt which and the original one there 

exists some moral equilibrium. 

It is this mental property of perceiving the hidden harmony of things 
whether in the moral or natural world which determines the Poetical 
mind; and it is the expressing of this harmony in those cases where, 
though signifying concord in the nature of the objects embraced, it 
involves contrast in their outward effect, as in cases of a relationship 
between truths in the natural and the moral world, or between human 
nature and unconscious nature, which for the most part constitutes 
Poetry. Thus the faculty of “similitude” is almost synonymous with 
that of Poetry. Poetic emotion after lapsing into meditation leads im- 
mediately to “simile”’— the pondering over natural objects suggesting 
their correlative moral likeness, or the reflecting on moral truths or con- 
siderations, suggesting their appropriate natural images. In the case 
of “The melancholy Jacques,” for instance, where he is made thus to 
moralise on the spectacle of the “stricken deer” weeping over the 
brook: 

“Poor deer,”’ quoth he, “ thou makest a testament 

As worldlings do, giving thy sum of more 

To that which had too much.” 
Here the perception of the simile—the discovery of the peculiar rela- 
tionship of the two truths, is the poetical idea ; and the effect of it is 
that each of the truths involved is shown in striking contrast, and comes 
out therefrom in deeper meaning. It is in this tendency to discover 
some broad harmony in Nature and to lapse into “ simile ” where Poetry 
differs from moral philosophy. For if the “ melancholy Jacques” had 
only pointed out that peculiar and prevailing trait of human character 
which is displayed in the general practice of “adding unto,” he would 
have been a moral philosopher; on the other hand, if he had but 
described in a graphic and picturesque manner the spectacle of the deer, 
he would have been virtually, but in a literary sense, a Painter: but 
his perceiving the relationship between the weeping deer in nature and 
the characteristics of “ worldlings” in life, and expressing this simili- 
tude in poetical relief, made him a Poet, forin “ Poetry” as in “ Music ” 
there must be harmony suggested. 

It is this spirit of duality in the Poetic ray of contemplation, beget- 
ting “ simile.”—it is that scope in the nature of Poetic vision, enabling 
it to 

“ Untwist the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony” 

in the world, — to which the discovery of many a grand truth is mys- 
teriously owing. Logicians inform us that a metaphor proves nothing, 
but that it only illustrates with more or less striking effect truths pre- 

viously known, or presumed, to exist. But if to ratify*a known or pre- 
sumed truth is not the office of the metaphor, to suggest a fresh one 
and present the world with the knowledge of a totally new existence 
most certainly is. Nature is the gamut wherein all the high moral 
strains and profound mental harmonies of Poetry either arise or fall; 
they rise there when the Poetic flash of vision, fraught with imagina- 
tive radiation, is scintillated from Nature to Life through the spontaneous 
conductor of a vivid mental perception; they fall there when the 
pressing experience of certain truths in Life impels the mind to connect 
—to merge them into some correlative natural configuration,—thus 
effecting simile ; and the serene spirit of abstraction of the truth in 
Nature pouring itself upon the incandescent and passicnate truth of 
Life, the latter is diluted in bitterness, and the heart is solaced and 
relieved. 

(To be continued. ) 


LSS 
eiters to the Cditor. 
THE AWARD OF PRIZES. 

Sir,—The clumsy device for the publication of the prize awards 


which the Commissioners of the International Exhibition have announced 
in this morning’s papers, namely, placing a part of the ceremonial in 








the open air, and the rest in'the greenhouse of the Horticultural Society, 
shows what a difficulty they are in to find a proper place for what ought 
to be one of the greatest events of the season. Why should not the 
Crystal Palace directors offer them the use of the palace for that day? 
The great Handel orchestra and the clear area in front, and the spacious 
galleries all round would give ample accommodation for any number 
of people, and the rehearsal there on Saturday last showed that the 
smallest sound can be clearly heard even in the furthest gallery, If 
this is not managed a great opportunity will be lost.—I am, &c., 

June 24. A Juror. 


MEYERBEER. 


a 


HE FOLLOWING COMPOSITIONS, by this eminent 


Composer, are published by DUNCAN DAVISON & CO,;— 


VSCCAL. 











8. d. 
‘* Here on the mountain,” with Clarionet obbligato ++. ove eee om 6 ‘ 
Violin or Violoucello in Jieu of Clarionet,each 0 6 
“ Near to thee,” with Violoncello obdligato ... eee eee ose a «wae 
* The Fischermaiden” ... eee a eve oes ow 10 
The Lord’s Prayer for Four Voices, with Organ ad lib, ove wo 380 
Separate Vocal parts, each ase ove one ow 06 
“ This house to love is holy.” Serenade for Eight Voices ... tae ow £¢ 
Separate Vocal parts, each ... ove » 0 6 
* Aspiration,” for Bass, Solo, and Chorus of 3 Sopranos, 2 Tenors, and1 Bass 4 0 
PIANOFORTE. 
Royal Wedding March (Quatriéme Marche aux flambeaux)., Composed for the 
marriage of the Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick William 
of Prussia ove * eee ove ove ove ove ow 5 0 
Ditto, as a duet ose ove ove ove ove ove wo 10 0 


London: Decncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





PARANTELLA, by Watrer Macrarren, played by the 
Composer with distinguished succe®&, is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davi- 
son & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


RADLE SONG, by ReicHarpt.—“ Good Night” 

(Cradle Song), sung by Herr Retcnarpt, at Mad. Puzzi’s Concert, and raptur- 
ously encored, is published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent 
Street, W. 











N EW SONG by Epwarp Lanp, “ MINE, LOVE? 
YES OR NO,” 

Sung by Mr. WatteEr BoLTon with great success at Mr. ARTHUR NAPOLEON'S 

MALINEE, is published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


W. BALFE’S NEW CANTATA “ MAZEPPA” 

e will be published the morning after its first performance, which will take 

place on the occasion of Mr. SIMS REEVES’ BENEFIY, at Exeter Hall, on July 23. 
Cramer, Beate & Woop, 201 Regent Street, W. 








IGNOR SCHIRA’S NEW OPERA «“NICOLO DE 
ail will be published the day after its first performance at Her Majesty’s 


Cramer, BeaLe & Woop, 201 Regent Street, W. 





IGNOR VERDI’S NEW OPERA, “LA FORZA DEL 


DESTINS,” will be published the later end of next November. 
Cramer, Beate & Woop, 201 Regent Street, W. 





JERDI’S CANTATA (Composed for the International 
Exhibition) for Voice and Pianoforte. Price 6s. 
Cramer, Beate & Woop, 201 Regent Street, W. 





ESLIE’S CANTATA (Composed on the occasion of 
the Marriage of Her Royal Highness the Princess Alice). Price &s. 
Cramer, BEALE & Woop, 201 Regent Street, W. 


rN HALBERG’S new COMPOSITIONS—FANTAISIE 
on ‘Il Trovatore,” GRAND FANTASIA on “ La Traviata.” Price 68. each. 
Cramer, BEALE & Woop, 201 Regent Street, W. 


RINLEY RICHARD’S FANTASIA on Themes from 
Verdi’s Cantata, for the Pianoforte. Price 5s. 
Cramer, Beate & Woop, 201 Regent Street, W. 


ry.0 COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH—J. 1. 
JEWELL, Music Publisher, undertakes the Printing and Publishing of every 

description of Musical Work, greatly under the usual charges. Estimates given. 

104 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., near the British Museum. 
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METZLER & CO.’S 


POPULAR EDITION OF 


VERDI'S HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL OPERA, 


UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. 





VOCAL. 


(With Italian and English Words.) 


ALLA VITA CHE_T’ ARRIDE (Tell me not the grief). Aria we 
DI TU SE FEDELE (Row on, our daily toilis done). Barcarolle 

ERI TU CHE MACCHIAVI QUELL’ ALMA (My heart so —. 
MORRO MA PRIMA (When others left me). Preghiera 
SAPER VORRESTE Ayia of childhood’s day). Canzone ... 
VOLTA LA TERREA (Joy’s fair bower). Ballata... ove 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


“OSCAR.” Mazurka. Mad. Oury 

DEUX SOUVENIRS (Nos. | and 2) (easy). 
FANTAISIE, H. W. GoopBan 
MAZURKA, F. EavesTarr on o 


DANCE “MUSIC. 


(All Illustrated in Colours with different scenes from the Opera). 


MASKED BALL QUADS RS. T. Browne 

e P. T. Browne 

Ke WALTZES. T. BROWNE 

oo POLKA. T. Browne 
VALSE. NADAUD ove ae 
GALOP. NADAUD ss ave 
TARENTELLE. Napauo 
The three last named are from the incidental Ballet Music, and are the sole copyright 

of METZLER & CO, 


Aria 


ooo ae 
oe @ach 


“A. MroLAN va 


Just published, 


BLONDE OR BRUNETTE, 


The New and Successful Operetta, written by J. P. Woovrr, Esq., the Music composed 
by W. M. Lutz. Now performing at the New Royalty Operetta Honse. 

The following are some of the most popular Songs and Ballads, all of which have 
been most favourably noticed by the Press :— 
MERRY LITTLE MAUD. Song. Tenor Pr 
‘TIS GONE, THE HOPE THAT ONCE DID BE AM. Ballad. Soprano 
HURRAH! FOR THE CHASE. Hunting Song. Baritone or Bass ... 
AS | LAY UNDER THE LINDEN TREE. Serenade. Tenor 
LOVE’S BRIGHTEST DREAM. Soprano .. oe oe 
THE BELLE OF BALLINGARRY. Irish Song. “Soprano ee 
HOW OFT UNKINDLY THUS WE CHIDE. | Baritone or Bass ... 
SWEET MAIDEN MINE. Ballad. Tenor ... 


bo bo PD tS bo Wt 


G. LINLEY’S POPULAR CANTATA, 


THE JOLLY BEGGARS, 


Words by Burys. 
Performed nightly with the greatest Success. (See Reviews.) 


1, WITH QUAFFING aa LAUGHING. “ome, on arranged 
for four voices eee ooo 
21AM A SON OF MaRS. Soldier’ s ‘Song 
. ONCE IT WAS YOUNG. Camp follower’s Song 
SIR WISDOM’S A FOOL. Merry Andrew’s Song . 
A HIGHLAND LAD MY LOVE WAS BORN. Widow" $ Song 
WHISTLE O'ER THE LAVE Oo’ 7 Fiddler’s Song ... ace 
MY BONNY LASS. Tinker’s Son 
WHEN I BADE GOOD BYE TO PHBE, ‘Sailor’s Song. 
FINALE. Soli and Chorus... on 
TRIO.—From the Finale—* With Ready Trick and Fable”... 
The above Songs have Choruses ad libitum. 
The complete Edition of ‘The Jolly Beggars,” with all the 
handsomely bound, and with portrait of Burns, price 12s. 
Coote’s “Jolly Beggars”? Quadrille, illustrated in colours, price 4s. 


preerer 
bo OF bo to ND wD tO NOY oD 
SOAMAAAAAD 


& 
° 


Recitatives, 





METZLER & CO. 
37, 88 & 35 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


‘ND 
PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM WAREROOMS ar No, 16, 


WELSH MELODIES, 


WITH 


WELSH AND ENGLISH POETRY, 


arranged for 


ONE OR FOUR VOICES, 
with accompaniment for 
HARP OR PIANOFORTE, 
by 
‘JOHN THOMAS (Pencerpp Gwatia). 


The Welsh Poetry by TaLHatarn, The English Poetry by T. OuipHant, Esq. 


'o the Muse). 
The Ash Grove). 
The Rising of the Lark). 
All through the Night). 
Hoba derry Danno). 
(The Plain of Rhuddlan). 
(The King’s Delight). 
(The Maid of Sker), 
(The Camp). 
(The Dawn of Day), 
(Love’s Fascination), 
(The Bells of Aberdovey). 


rR Aver, pau Chorus ... (T 
LLWYN ONN ee eee ( 
CODIAD VR HEDYDD °.. one ( 
iD Y Ss - - we ( 
DERI DANNO ( 


4D 
TORRIAD Y DYDD 
.» SERCH HUDOL 
. CLYCHAU ABERDYFI 


BD ee ee eet pt et 


bo to te 
mot 


. GLAN MEDDWDOD MWYN oe 
: RHYFELGYRCH GWYR HARLECH 
- MERCH MEGAN oe 

. NOS GALAN ... 
. Y FWYALCHEN 
. CODIAD YR HAUL 

; DAFYDD Y GARREG WEN 
. SYR HARRI DDU ... 

; BUGEILIO’R GWENITH GWYN tee 
: DIFYRRWCH ARGLWYDDES OWAIN 

. TROS Y GARREG « 

. Y *DERYN PUR_ ... 

. Y BARDD YN EI AWEN 


(The Joy of the Mead- a. 
p> mt of the Men of Harlech). 
(Megan’s —- ter), 

(New Year’s Eve), 

(The Blackbird). 
(The Rising of the Sun). 
(David of the White Rock). 
(Black Sir Harry). 

( Watching the Wheat). 
(Lady Owen's Delight). 
(Over the Stone). 

(The Dove). 

(The Inspired Bard). 


ENEDI. 


or on a 


FFARWEL Y TELYNOR PW 
GOL WLAD 


(The Minstrel’s Adieu to his 
native Land). 


Complete in Two Volumes, price one guinea each. 
And the separate numbers, either as song, or quartet, price two shillings each. 
The Harmonized Voice-parts, published separately, for the convenienc+ of Choral 
Societies, price Threepence per page. Also Welsh Melodies for the Harp, by Jonn 
Txomas, in Two Volumes, price 2ls. each, or in separate numbers, 2s. 6d. and 3s. each, 


LONDON: ADDISON, HOLLIER & LUCAS, 210 REGENT STREET. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


Price 12s.' 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


“¢ The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing.’ By Apotro Ferrart. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


“ The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, toa 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises 
which greatly increase its value.” —J/lustrated News. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 sini Street, W. 





THE AIRS, BALLADS, FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES, 
WALTZES, &c. IN THE OPERETTA OF 


“ONCE TOO OFTEN.” 


COMPOSED BY HOWARD GLOVER. 


Performed with the greatest success at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





SCHER’S New Solo, “ALICE,” Played by the 


Composer with such distinguished Success at Mad. Puzzi’s Concert, the 
Grand Exhibition Concert, Exeter Hall, and at the = House, is published, price 
4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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ASHDOWN & PARRY’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANOFORTE. 
QYDNEY SMITH.—LA HARPE EOLIENNE. 


Price 4s. 
Asnpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square, 


YDNEY SMITH.—LE JET D’EAU. Price 4s. 


Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


GYDN KY SMITH.—RIPPLING WAVES. Price 2s.6d. 


AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


YDNEY SMITH.—UNE NUIT D’ETE. Price 2s. 64. 


Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 
( : ANZ.— QUI VIVE! Grand Galop de Concert. 
Price 4s, 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


UHE.—GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. Grand Brilliant 


Fantasia. Price 4s. 
AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS.—THE LASS 0’ GOWRIE. 


Price 4s. 
ASHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


BeaLEY RICHARDS—SAVOURNEEN DEELISH. 
AsHDOWN & team + Square. 


(jf OLLMICE. —ELFIN REVELS. 


Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 





























Price 3s. 





OLLMICK. — DIANA. Grand Galop de Concert. 


Price 4s. 
AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


M. LOTT.—SEMERAMIDE. Fantasia on Rossini’s 
e@ Opera. Price 4s. 
Asnpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 





H W. GOODBAN.—THE GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ 
e OWN BOOK FOR THE PIANOFORTE, An Easy, Concise, and 
Complete Course of Instruction. Price 5s. 

ASHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


GIBSONE.—LE CARILLON DE BRUGES. 
Asupown & F benny 3 . Square, 


GNACE GIBSONE.— THE DANCING WATER. 
intial i & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


AROLD THOMAS.—NOCTURNE on the Air 


** Come where my love lies dreaming.” Price 3s. 
ASHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


BRISSAC.—THE CRUISKEEN LAWN. Price 33s. 


AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 
COTSON CLARK. A DREAM OF FAIRYLAND. 
Asupown & jan eee Square. 


G CUSINS.—REVERIE. Price 3s. 
AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 
G. CUSINS. — VALSE-CAPRICE. 
e Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 
LBERT PIECZONKA.—LA DANSE DES 


SYLPHES. Price 3s. 
Asuvown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


DOLPH RIES.—SALTARELLO. Price 4s, 


AsHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 








{* ACE 




















Price 4s. 








A DOLPH RIES,—RAYONS DE BONHEUR. 


Price 4s. 


Lonvon : ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18 HANOVER SQUARE. 





CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


or | 


VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


EDITED BY 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


- Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe. 
. Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs, Norton. 
Ten Songs, by Wallace. 4 
. Ten Songs, by Mozart, with Italian and English Words. 
. Twelve Sacred Songs, by John Barnett, George Barker, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
Charles Glover, &c. 
Twelve Songs, by Handel. Edited by G. A. Macfarren. 
Ten Sets of Quadrilles, by Charles D’Albert, &c. 
Forty Polkas, by Charles D’ Albert, Jullien, Koenig, &c- 
Fifty Valses, by D’ Albert, Gung’l, Lanner, Strauss, Labitzky, &c. 
Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Brinley Richards, 
Six Pianoforte Pieces, by Wallace. : 
. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 1). Containing Sonatas 
Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 2, complete. , 
. Twelve Popular Duets for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 
. Ten Songs, by Schubert. 
. Eighteen of Moore’s Irish Melodies. 
. Twelve Sacred Duets. 
Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Osborne and Lindahl. 
8. Twelve Songs, by Verdi and Flotow. 
. Favourite Airs from the Messiah. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 
. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 2). Containing Sonata 
No. 3 of Op. 2, and Sonata Op. 7, complete. 
. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Ascher and Goria. 
. Twenty-one Christy and Buckley Minstrel Melodies. 
. Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
. Thirteen Popular Songs, by the most popular Composers. 
. Sims Reeves’ Popular Songs. 
. D’Albert’s Galops, Mazurkas, &c. 
. Five Sets of Quadrilles as Duets, by Charles D'Albert. 
. Beethoven Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No.3). Containing the Sonatas 
Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 10. 
. Ten Contralto Songs, by Mrs, Arkwright, Hon. Mrs. Norton, &c. 
Beethoven Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No.4), Containing the Sonata 
No. 3 of Op. 10, aud the Sonata Pathétique. 
. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 5). 
land 2 of Op. 14. 
. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No.6). Containing Sonata Op. 
22, and Sonata Op. 26, with the celebrated Funeral March. 
. Juvenile Vocal Album, containing Songs, Duets, and Trios. . 
34. "~~ Album of Dance Music, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, and 
alops. 
. Vocal Christy Minstrel Album. A New Selection. 
. Christy Minstrel Album, for Pianoforte alone. 
37. = | aaa Music, comprising 72 Country Dances, Hornpipes, Keels, 
igs, &c. 
. Fashionable Dance Book, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, Galops , 
Schottisches, &c. 
Christy Minstrel Song Book. A New Selection. 
Valises by D’Albert and other eminent Composers. 
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Containing Sonatas Nos. 


The whole of the Songs are printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 


CHAPPELL’S NEW MUSICAL ALBUMS, 


In Volumes, beautifully bound in various coloured cloth, with gold 


letters, borders, and gilt edges. Price 4s. each. 


CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH BALLAD ALBUM; containing 36 Songs by Balfe, 
Wallace, Barker, Glover, Linley, Lover, and other Popular Composers, all with 
Pianoforte Accompaniments. Price 4s., bound and gilt edges. 

CHAPPELL’s ALBUM DE DANSE for the Pianoforte ; containing 10 Sets of 
— 50 Valses, 40 Polkas, chiefly by Charles D’Albert. Price 4s., bound with 
gilt edges. 

CHAPPELL’S SECOND ALBUM DE DANSE for the Pianoforte; containing 
Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, Galops, Schottisches, Varsovianas, Polka - Mazurkas, 
Redowas, and French Country Dances, by Charles D’Albert, &c. Price 4s., bound 
with gilt edges. 

*,* The Two Albums de Danse comprise a complete collection of all music requisite 
to the Ballroom. 

CHAPPELL’S CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM; containing 52 Songe, with 
Choruses and Pianoforte A pani ts, including “I’m leaving thee in sorrow, 
Annie,” “ Friends of my youth,” “ I’m returning to thee, Annie,” ‘ Rosaline,” &¢. 
Price 4s., bound, with gilt edges. 

CHAPPELL’S ‘SACRED VOCAL ALBUM contains 26 Songs and Duets, by 
Handel, Barnett, Glover, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Smart, Abt, Moore, Marcello, &c. 
Price 4s., bound, with gilt edges. 

CHAPPELL’S ITALIAN SONG BOOK; containing 32 Italian and German 
Songs, by Verdi, Mozart, Flotow, Schubert, &c., all with English as well as the original 
Words and Pianoforte Accompaniments. Price 4s., bound, with gilt edges. 
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